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Sor Fire Clay Goods. 

' The Glenboig Bricks, Blocks, and Retorts combine, in the highest 
degree, the qualities of not melting, and not splitting, when subjected 
to the highest heats and sudden changes of temperature, and are, 
in consequence, found to be economical, even in districts where the 
local bricks can be had at half the price. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Parliament and Industry. 


TuHeE Sixth Parliament of His Majesty’s reign was opened 
on Tuesday of last week; and we all hope that this inaugu- 
rates a period of stability and of freedom from the political 
vicissitudes and uncertainties experienced in recent years. 
The country has had enough of the feeling of insecurity 
which has been its lot, and particularly during the tenancy 
of office by a Labour-Socialist Government. We all know 
to what that led—we know of the intrigue in high piaces, 
whereby a fairly moderate Labour-Socialist Government 
became the servile puppets of extremists, owing to the 
pressure they were able to exercise. No country could 
hope to progress under such conditions. The only way is 
by engendering a feeling of security in industry and trade, 
and for the Government to assist by doing everything that 
can be done legitimately and reasonably. Those conditions 
can only be brought about gradually by having a strong 
party in power, without inflated desires for so-called social 
reforms and large State-aided schemes which the theorists 
and the moralists believe would have a regenerating effect 
upon our national affairs, and in fact bring the millennium 
to a restless world. The plans were not of an order that 
commended themselves to experience and practical minds. 
They do not fit in with the system of things as we know it; 
and instead of being constructive, they would have been 
destructive. 

The nation has to rely upon industry and trade; and in- 
dustry and trade want to develop along orderly and sane 
lines. All they desire is that everything rationally possible 
should be done to place them upon terms of closer equality 
with manufacturers and traders abroad. Those terms can- 
not be level in their entirety owing to the differences in the 
internal, fiscal, labour, and other conditions of one country 
and another. But anything that can be done to ameliorate 
British conditions will be welcomed. Industry has rejoiced 
over the recognition in the Speech from the Throne of the 
hindrance to it inflicted by the heavy burden of taxation. 
There is promise that every effort shall be made to reduce 
public expenditure to the lowest possible limit consistent 
with the security and efficiency of the State. ‘“ The present 
heavy burdens of the taxpayer are a hindrance to the 
revival of enterprise and employment. Economy in every 
sphere is imperative if we are to regain our industrial and 
commercial prosperity.” Miracles in these respects cannot 
be performed ; but there is satisfaction in knowing that the 
Government intend to attack these ponderous problems, 
and to do all possible to bring about relief, which at best can 
only be gradual. 

His Majesty noted the signs of improvement in the state 
of trade and industry. Signs of this kind are only indicative 
of something which may be temporary or permanent. What 
is wanted is a substantial materialization which will give 
tue country the feeling of permanent improvement. The 
fact that no very large materialization has taken place is 
reflected in the present extent of unemployment, despite 
schemes specially fashioned and inaugurated to bring about 
the absorption of labour. The extent of unemployment con- 
imues to cause His Majesty grave concern; and this is not 

urprising. We are very much afraid that unemployment 
will remain at a high level until British industry is invested 
with better economic conditions. That is where the im- 
provement must begin. But His Majesty is hopeful that 
more stable economic and political conditions throughout 











the world, and the greater development of facilities for inter- 
Imperial commerce, will promote the growth of both our in- 
ternal and our overseas trade. There are indications in this 
that the Government intend to undo some of the work done 
by their immediate predecessors. We have evidence of 
it again in the statement that ‘a Bill is under consideration, 
and will be submitted to you at an early date, for safe- 
guarding employment in efficient industries where, after 
inquiry, the need for such exceptional action is established.” 
But all that the Government can do by diligently attacking 
those problems that impede the advance of industry will 
have its efficiency reduced if there is not, ‘‘among all 
parties concerned in the industrial life of the nation, in- 
creased goodwill, frankness, and mutual confidence.” With- 
out these, “ full advantage cannot be taken of any improve- 
ment in other conditions.” But we are afraid that, while 
our trade unions are so highly dominated by an ultraist ele- 
ment, those conditions necessary to industrial revival and 
progress will not be fully realized. Unfortunately, the ex- 
tremists are opposed to goodwill, frankness, and mutual 
confidence. 


Bills in Parliament —Progressive Innovation. 


OBTAINING new powers by Gas Bills, unless absolutely 
necessary, has fallen somewhat into disfavour, since for most 
purposes Special Orders provide satisfactory and expedi- 
tious means, at moderate cost, of supplementing powers. 
Through this it is not at all likely that we shall ever see a 
return of the days when each new session of Parliament 
brought a number of Gas Bills which occupied, over several 
months of the year, and in variable degree, the attention of 
the authorities and of Select Committees of both Houses. 
Numbers have shrunk badly. We do not regret this; 
it is a good thing, as much of the costly contention of years 
ago over quite ordinary Bills was, as it is looked at from the 
standpoint of to-day, very frivolous. Many of the matters 
over which there was wordy fighting have been banished 
from place and part in the operations of the industry ; 
regarding many of the proposals there was grave postula- 
tion that, if granted or disallowed by Parliament, the inte- 
rests of the public would suffer beyond measure. The years 
have rolled by, and nothing untoward has happened there- 
from. There was then in the industry more concern over 
the parliamentary contests than over such questions as the 
thermal or commercial efficiency of carbonization or of gas 
in use, or the influence of service among the consumers. 
The gas industry has changed its coat, and has altered its 
interests and its ways. We must give the Gas Regulation 
Act its due. At one sweep it has removed much that was 
formerly controversial, and has set up a practical and 
commonsense method of doing many things. 

Perhaps in time we may develop upon this—not in the 
same direction, but in others. In the electricity industry, 
for instance, there is what is called ‘‘interlinking ” between 
one concern and another, whereby peak loads are met with- 
out additional capital expenditure by the purchase of current 
in bulk ; and by the same means neighbouring undertakings 
are able to take turns in some areas in meeting the Sunday 
load without keeping an unnecessary number of separate 
plants running. Similar “ interlinking” is not required in 
well-ordered gas undertakings with a comfortable storage 
capacity, because it is possible for them to accumulate a 
sufficient stock of gas to enable a break to be made from 
Sunday labour—maybe not in all cases in a week of dense 
fog such as the last one, but normally. ‘These conditions, 
and the possibility of an extension of gas policy in a new 
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direction, have crossed our mind owing to the character of 
the notice of a Bill given by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, which appears to indicate “ interlinking” for the 
promotion of economic conditions. They intend to obtain 
authorization to agreements or arrangements between them 
and other gas companies for the use of, or participation in 
the use of, or in any advantages obtained from, premises, 
plant, organizations, operations, or other facilities belonging 
to, or provided wholly or partially by, the Company in rela- 
tion to the manufacture and sale of gas or the secondary 
products, or of moneys, and to make provision for the supply 
of gas in bulk. This all implies a better utilization of 
capital and plant to the advantage not only of the Company, 
but of other gas undertakings. The notice goes farther than 
that. Provision is to be made for the satisfaction of any 
consideration payable by any company under any such 
agreement by shares, stock, or securities ; for empowering 
the Company to take over or acquire, or exchange, stocks or 
securities for, shares, stock, or securities of, or to lend money 
to, or to acquire interests in, any other company carrying on 
business as a gas company, and to apply money or issue 
stocks and securities for such purposes. Power is sought 
for the formation of joint committees of the Company and 
other companies, and for representatives of the other com- 
panies becoming directors of, or otherwise associated with, 
the Company. We will not at the present stage attempt to 
interpret the meaning of all this, but content ourselves by 
waiting for the fuller information which will be afforded by 
the Bill itself when available. But clearly there is innova- 
tion here, which proposes to carry the operations of a gas 
company in a new direction, with the view of promoting 
mutual economy and efficiency. If that is so, why not? 
Gas supply is a public service; the greater the economy and 
efficiency with which it is conducted by any legitimate 
means, the better for the public. A progressive industry 
such as gas supply cannot always follow the orginal route 
as mapped out legislatively in less enlightened times. 
There will be another imposing measure for the attention 
of Parliament next year. That is the promotion of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, by which it is contemplated to 
absorb the Brentford Gas Company and the territory now 
supplied by it. Here again, the economies that the larger 
Company can introduce owing to its plant and geographical 
conveniences in respect of the river will no doubt take a 
prominent place in the argument advanced in support of the 
amalgamation scheme, which, as we have previously pointed 
out in these columns, will make that which is great much 
greater—in every direction. This annexation by the Gas 
Light Company will be the largest on record in the gas 
industry. Among minor proposals, the Bexhill Council are 
contemplating the purchase of the local gas undertaking; 
and the Hoylake and West Kirby District Council have like 
intentions respecting the Company at present operating in 
their area, The Stockton-on-Tees Corporation are pro- 
posing to extend their area of supply, and to acquire the 
Haverton-Hill-on-TeesGas Company. The Wallasey Cor- 
poration want a small part of the distribution system of, and 
the area supplied by, the Hoylake and West Kirby Com- 
pany; the Burnley Corporation are seeking to purchase the 
plant in a portion of the Padiham area; and the Rhymney 
and Aber Valley Gas Company are going to take over the 
distributing works, &c., in a piece of the Bedwellty District 
Council’s territory—the enabling clause being in a Bill pro- 
moted by the latter. The Gas Companies supplying Horley 
and Uckfield are moving for electricity powers. Other 
notices [ante, p. 666] indicate ordinary authorization, and 


for the most part constitute small sections of Bills pro- 
moted by local authorities. 


Fog and Gas Consumption. 


Lonpon last week experienced the worst fog it has had for 
years. Complete darkness reigned for hours together; but 
nevertheless it was not of that intense “pea-soup” brand 
that used to be the fashion before gas and coke brought 
their alleviating influence to bear upon the fogs. The in- 
fliction began at 9 p.m. on Tuesday, and moved off at 11 
p.m. on Thursday. During that period, there was an enor- 
mous demand for gas on the north side of the Thames and 
in the east-end of London, and probably the same could 
be said of other London areas. The Gas Light and Coke 
Company and the Commercial Gas Company made fresh 
records in output—in fact, Wednesday’s output of gas by 
the former was no less than 29,310,000 c.ft. more than it 


Monday, the 8th, to Thursday, the 11th, were as follows: 
Monday, 134,572,000 c.ft. (air temperature 45°); Tuesday, 
142,825,000 c.ft. (44°); Wednesday, 163,882,000 c.ft. (40°) ; 
Thursday, 163,004,000 c.ft. (37°). The maximum output at 
midday Wednesday, when the lighting, heating, and cooking 
loads were at a peak, was over 12 million c.ft. per hour. As 
a comparison, in November, 1923, with cold foggy weather, 
and a temperature of 32°, the output reached 156,763,000 
c.ft. in one day, and a little later—in January this year— 
with cold snowy weather, 156,373,000 c.ft. Contrasted 
with the higher of these two figures, last Wednesday’s out- 
put of gas exceeded it by 7,119,000 c.ft. 

Regarding the Commercial Gas Company’s experiences 
in the east-end of London, on Wednesday there was an in- 
crease of consumption of slightly over 12 p.ct. on the corre- 
sponding day of last year. The output on Thursday was 
the heaviest in the history of the Company—viz., 18,083,000 
c.ft. The previous maximum output was on Dec. 8, 1920, 
when it reached 17,185,000 c.ft. 

The figures evidence the tremendous increase that is being 
made in gas-consuming points for all purposes affected by 
low atmospheric temperatures and darkness. We wonder 
how our electrical friends would like to be called upon to 
meet such enormous differences in demand. On the de- 
clared calorific value of 500 B.Th.U., the quantity of gas 
sent out by the Gas Light and Coke Company on Wednesday 
was equivalent to 81,941,000,000 B.Th.U., or 819,410 therms. 
The difference in the thermal value of the outputs on Mon- 
day and Wednesday was 14,655,000,000 B.Th.U., or 146,550 
therms. To equal the thermal value of the gas sent out on 
Wednesday by the Gas Light Company alone, the electricity 
suppliers in the same area would have had to supply 
23,959,357 KwW.-H. Such sudden flights in the demand for 
heating on top of the maximum lighting load would not be 
a matter of comfort for the electrical systems. 


The Attacks on the Road Rights of Public 
Utility Concerns. 


TueERE is confidence that every gas company, and we hope 
every municipal authority owning a gas undertaking, will 
stand steadfastly behind the National Gas Council in their 
defence of the existing legal rights of public utility concerns 
in respect of their distributing property in roadways. The 
position has now become critical; and the Council will need 
to be solidly backed by all the influence that can be exercised 
by the undertakings in whose interests they are acting. 
All the utilities affected—water, gas, and electricity—have 
a strong case, the gas industry particularly so, against any 
infringement of their existing rights. Apart from the fact 
that gas undertakings pay heavily in rates in respect of their 
property reposing in the subsoil of roads, they are engaged 
in a service beneficial to the public not only through the 
constant provision of a labour-saving agent for light, heat, 
and power, but in promoting the conservation of coal and 
the purification of the atmosphere of our cities and towns. 
Moreover, the underground conveyance of their primary 
commodity advantageously affects the use of the surfaces of 
roadways, and so reduces wear and tear by traffic, and traffic 
congestion in populous areas. These things must not be 
forgotten as approach is made to the consideration of the 
claims put forward for altering the present law as to the use 
of roads as against public utility concerns and in favour of 
highway authorities, and now in more ways than one. 

The matter was before the Central Executive Board of 
the National Gas Council at their meeting last week, and 
the minutes published in later columns disclose the fact that 
the County Councils have developed their ideas of what 
should be done in placing absolute authority in their hands, 
and making public utility concerns entirely subservient to 
their wishes and decisions. Against that, and in defence of 
their statutory rights, public utility concerns must make a 
resolute stand. There are now two questions sur le tapis 
directed to altering the legal rights of gas undertakings—one 
affecting the costs of removing pipes or wires when street 
alterations are in hand; the other proposing to divest public 
utility concerns of all discretion as to the future laying 0: 
pipes, and to place it completely in the hands of the high- 
way authorities. There is also an additional new phase as 
to conditional “permission” to break open roads for the 
purpose of pipe work, which proposes to absolve the high 
way authorities from liability, and to give them control in 
the depth of pipes. 

Regarding the first matter, there have been one or two 
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cases; but it was brought to a climax when the London 
County Council passed a resolution expressing the view 
that the grant to private statutory companies of the right 
to use public streets without charge for the purpose of lay- 
ing down pipes or wires ought not to involve obligation upon 
local authorities to keep such streets unaltered for ever, or, 
if they be altered, to bear the cost of any necessary removal 
and relaying of pipes and wires. The “without charge” 
part of the resolution has naturally been objected to in view 
of the actual facts as to the continual revenue producing 
value of such mains to the local exchequer ; and there has 
also been protest against any alteration of the law as to the 
expenses incurred in removing and relaying pipes or cables 
when this is necessitated by street alterations which the 
road authority desire to carry out. There is no objection 
whatever on the part of public utility undertakings to street 
and road alterations being made which will be of public 
benefit; but they hold that the cost of any changes necessi- 
tated in the position of pipes or cables should be. as now, 
part of the cost of making a public improvement. It isnot 
the owner of the pipe or cable that desires the removal and 
relaying, but the street authority, If there is any attempt 
to introduce legislation to alter present practice in this 
regard, public utility undertakings will take joint action in 
opposition. This matter has not advanced beyond the stage 
indicated. It may be the subject of a further conference; 
but we are now at the opening of a new session of Parlia- 
ment, and a narrow watch will have to be maintained for 
any movements in this particular. 

For the second point the County Councils Association 
are reponsible. The minutes of the Central Executive 
Board of the National Gas Council put the matter in a nut- 
shell. The proposals are, in effect, “that the existing law 
which granted to statutory undertakings the right to use 
public streets for the purpose of laying down pipes or wires 
should be entirely reversed, so that, instead of there being 
a certain amount of discretion in the hands of the under- 
takers with regard to the laying of such pipes or wires, in 
future the discretion should be absolutely in the hands of 
the highway authorities.” To those conditions there must 
be stern resistance. No one can better decide (within the 
limits of their present rights) than the technical advisers of 
public utility concerns as to the conditions, having regard 
to the characteristics of the roadway, which will best serve 
the public interests. The best competence in the matter of 
decision and discretion rests with such concerns, and not 
with the county council. The law has recognized this; 
and there is abundant proof that—at any rate, with gas 
undertakings—due regard in all new pipe layings has been 
had to the modern conditions affecting the construction 
and the use of the surfaces of roadways. However, perhaps 
further comment had better be deferred until there are 
developments, in view of the prospect of conference be- 
tween the County Councils Association and representatives 
of public utility concerns. But there can be no abatement 
of the resolve not to forego any legal rights now possessed. 
It would be interesting to learn something of the charac- 
ter of the case upon which the Association base their desire 
to reverse the present position and give the highway autho- 
rities absolute discretion. It is noted that the Association 
consider the timehas arrived for acomprehensive inquiry into 
this matter, either by Royal Commission or Departmental 
Committee. We expect the Government will be too busy 
for some time to come to give attention to a matter of this 
kind; but, should an inquiry be held, the public utility con- 
cerns will be able to put up a good case in opposition to 
the proposals. 

The attempt to evolve greater powers of control by county 
councils over the statutorily authorized users of the subsoil 
of roads is further attested by the receipt by gas undertak- 
ings from road departments of county councils of a form of 
application to be used when asking for “ permission ”’ to 
break up the roads and reinstate trenches. This permis- 
sion is only to be granted conditionally. In short, the 
cesire is that gas undertakings who make application 
should shed all their legal protection and place themselves 
unreservedly in the hands of the county councils. The 
latter wish to be relieved of all liability; to them is to be 
confided the determination of the depth at which pipes are 
to be laid ; they are to have sole discretion as to the weight 
of steam-rollers; and so on. The attachment of county 
councils to one-sided arrangements appears to be growing 
luxuriantly, even to the extent of going beyond the powers 
‘ey possess. There is a higher authority than the county 































































councils, and that is Parliament; and Parliament retains 
the right of prescribing how far county councils may go, 
and how far the obligations of public utility concerns are 
to extend, and their rights in carrying on their public 
services to be protected. The National Gas Council 
advise gas undertakings who have received these forms of 
application for permission not to comply with them, on the 
ground that they are witva vires. We hope there is not a 
single undertaking that will be weak enough to give way to 
the demands. On the contrary, there is certainty that in 
these matters the gas undertakings will stand solidly at the 
back of those who are doing ail possible to guard their long- 
existing interests in these important matters. 


“ All-in ’ Service—Co-operative Training. 
Tue article in last week’s issue on “ Organizing Good Ser- 
vice,” which was prompted by Mr. Sandeman’s paper before 
the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers, has 
brought a letter from Mr. W. W. Townsend, of Colchester, 
which is highly encouraging and suggestive. Our corre- 
spondent is one of the early advocates of maintenance of 
all appliances in consumers’ houses ; and he believes, as we 
believe, that this is the ideal to which to aspire. If all 
responsible gas men would adopt that ideal, even if at pre- 
sent they cannot attain it, it would be an inducement to 
them to get on to the road leading to it, When once on a 
road with an ideal as an objective (although realization 
at first seems far off) it is wonderful how progress towards 
itis made. We are not given as a rule to prognostication ; 
but from constant observation of the trend of events, we do 
feel confident that, despite the present non possumus attitude 
of many gas men, what is regarded to-day as an ideal will 
become common practice in future. Compulsion will en- 
throne it where foresight has not brought about its institu- 
tion. In addition to those who advocate and practice in- 
spection and maintenance on systematic lines, there are a 
considerable number of gas managers who believe that the 
development of new competitive conditions has advanced 
the need of the policy of inspection and maintenance, and 
yet they make no effort to establish it. But they should 
be easy converts to the ranks of those who long since were 
persuaded that the “all-in” policy of inspection, adjust- 
ment, and maintenance—apart perhaps from the cost of 
replacements in privately owned appliances—so ensuring 
efficiency and economy, is the best possible protection of 
the interests of their undertakings. 

The reasons for reticence in moving forward are three: 
There is, as Mr. Townsend points out, first the increasing 
business which tends to encourage the comfortable reflection 
that all is well; there is the cost; and there is the difficulty 
of obtaining qualified men. Those who live in a Fool’s 
Paradise keep wisdom outside the gates. The more valu- 
able a business becomes, the greater the responsibility to 
protect it by every reasonable means within our power. As 
to the cost, we have it from those with experience that it 
amounts to a fraction of a penny pertherm. Dissatisfaction 
at 7d. per therm is not so good as satisfaction at 7°25d., 
7°5d., 7°75d., or even 8d. per therm. As to the men, Mr, 
Townsend offers a suggestion, which should receive serious 
consideration. He says: “ Most undertakings are already 
“ training apprentices; but personally 1 am of the opinion 
‘“‘ that the problem is so large that it will never be properly 
“ solved without a co-operative effort, and that it will be- 
“come necessary to establish training centres in various 
“ parts of the country at which intelligent youths can be 
“ instructed by the hundred to fill the demand which is 
“ bound to come.” That is a constructive proposal; and, 
being such, it should command attention throughout the 
industry. If it is considered practical, it ought not to be 
difficult to give it a trial; and then, if successful, there 
could be application at convenient centres throughout the 
country. Enthusiasm in this matter is only scattered in 
the industry; and there is very good reason for the view 
that every day of deferment of a more definite general 
move is a day absolutely wasted. One more quotation 
from Mr. Townsend's letter: “It is to me surprising that 
“gas undertakings should spend thousands of pounds 
on. elaborate showrooms designed to convince the public 
of the merits of gas, and that they should then grudge 
expenditure in the houses of the consumers themselves, 
where the impression produced is ten times more impor- 
“tant.” The last nine words should be read slowly and 
emphatically. If they sink well home, the policy of “all-in” 
service will have made a big stride. 
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Ironmongers and Cheap and Inefficient Gas 


Appliances. 

THERE has been occasion in the past to refer to the need of 
education as to gas utilization among ironmongers who 
deal in gas lighting fittings and heating appliances. This 
does not apply to them all, some happily being blessed with 
more intelligence than others. Where those with the lower 
grade of intelligence fail in this particular is in thinking that 
their business is to supply what people want to buy. Some 
people will purchase anything that looks cheap, regardless 
of safety or anything else. And the trouble is that there 
are ironmongers who will pander to this sort of thing, and 
push completely aside all question of there being any obli- 
gation on their part not to sell goods of a quality or design 
which are dangerous to the public. Some time ago, there 
was the resolution from the Bristol district ironmongers’ 
organization, protesting against the Gas Company’s action 
in connection with flueless heating appliances—such as 
geysers. No such resolution would ever have been passed 
had the ironmongers concerned been better acquainted 
with the subject, but both the resolution and the arguments 
which enveloped it showed crass ignorance. Fortunately, 
those who passed it did not represent the views of all 
retail traders in these particular goods. ‘‘ Safety first’ and 
‘* quality ” are really synonymous terms when speaking of 
gas appliances ; and this is recognized by the more reput- 
able ironmongers. 

We are led to return to the subject by correspondence 
which has appeared in the “ Ironmonger,” and in which 
the existence of diametrically opposite views as to quality 
and safety is strongly emphasized. There is one writer, 
who uses the initials ““H. M. T.,”” who counsels his fellow 
traders to stock only “‘a mere sample of fancy pendants; ” 
and to “concentrate rather on such goods as cheap wall 
brackets, flexible pendants, and the like.” Also that “stock 
generally should be bought from factors for the higher- 
priced goods, and in case lots from abroad for the cheaper 
lines.” The advice is deplorably bad. We are afraid that 
not a few of the gas accidents that have occurred in this 
country have been due to those cheaply produced conti- 
nental goods made from thin seamed tubes, which after a 
time, through deterioration or perhaps through an accidental 
knock, open out at the seam, and allow gas to escape. Cheap 
fittings, adapters, and burners are really expensive in more 
ways than one; and ironmongers would be best serving the 
interests of their customers by telling them what is demon- 
strably true, that the slightly higher priced articles are 
more economical, efficient, and safe, and therefore cheaper in 
theend. We therefore heartily agree with another writer— 
«“C, P.”—that “H. M. T.” gives mischievous advice to 
fellow traders, through considering cheapness first instead 
of quality, and with “Safety First,” who emphasizes the 
danger of cheap and shoddy fittings. ‘C. P.” also declares 
that, ‘‘ with a few exceptions, ironmongers do not know a 
properly-made fitting when they see it.’”” We did not know 
the position was as bad as that. If it be true, then in the 
interests of the gas industry and the public alike, there is 
need for a little technical education in that quarter. 

The ironmongers of the country will be well advised not 
to overstock themselves with cheap and shoddy fittings. 
We are inclined to think that their death-knell will be heard 
before long. The ironmongers do not appear to be in close 
touch with present movements.* Their mentors should 
advise them. In Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield’s recent report 
to the Board of Trade, he recommended that the gas in- 
dustry should be asked to submit to the Board suggestions 
for a system of periodical inspection, and of maintenance in 
safe condition of gas piping, fittings, and appliances in 
dwelling-houses. ‘his is accompanied by a further recom- 
mendation which should be particularly noted by iron- 
mongers : 


That the gas industry be asked, after conferring with the 
makers of gas fittings and appliances, to submit to the 
Board of Trade proposals for the elimination from the 
trade of (1) types and qualities of fittings, &c., which 
are liable, after a few years’ use, to become unsound 
or otherwise unsafe; and (2) flueless heaters or other 
appliances which are apt to evolve carbon monoxide. 
Also to submit proposals for preventing geysers, &c., 
being fitted in very small rooms without adequate and 
trustworthy vents to the open air for the products of 
combustion. 


Upon these recommendations the Board issued, through the 
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National Gas Council, an invitation to the gas industry to 
submit suggestions and proposals; and a Committee has 
been formed for the purpose. This is a development of a 
course of events the end of which will, we anticipate, have 
(from their point of view) a detrimental effect upon those 
ironmongers who are dealers in cheap, shoddy, inefficient, 
and unsafe gas-consuming goods, From our point of view, 
such an effect will be beneficial. There will have to be a 
compulsory mending of their ways, for consumers are not 
likely to buy those things which they will not be allowed 
to use. In our opinion, those ironmongers who have been 
engaged in vending low-quality and inefficient gas appli- 
ances have done harm to the gas industry and to the public, 
and are the chief cause of the recommendation quoted. 











Christmas Holidays. 


Will all correspondents kindly note that, in view of the 
Christmas Holidays, it is intended to deliver next week’s “ Jour- 
NAL ” to the Post Office for mailing, and to the Wholesale Houses 
for distribution, half-a-day earlier than usual? We shall, there- 
fore, be glad if communications intended for that issue are for- 
warded as promptly as possible—at latest so as to be received at 
this office by the first postal delivery on Monday morning. 


Industrial Salesmen’s Circle. 

Through the instrumentality of the “ B.C.G.A.,” a valuable 
development has been made in the Gas Salesman’s Circle move- 
ment. The applications of gas in industry constitute a “ job” for 
specialists, although admittedly in districts where there are few 
industrial establishments there is not room’ for a gas salesman 
with special qualifications in this direction. In such cases, the 
salesman whose major work is to deal with the domestic side of 
the gas business has also to be capable of not losing opportunities 
of giving advice and obtaining business on the industrial side. 
But there is large scope for industrial gas specialists having a 
Circle of their own, and coming together to give each other the 
benefit of experiences and suggestions. Therefore we welcome 
the formation of such a Circle. The proceedings at the inaugural 
meeting are reported on a later page. 


Mains of Insufficient Capacity. 

It will be remembered that the difficulties that had arisen 
between the gas industry and the railway companies over the 
“mains of insufficient capacity ” clause were fully threshed out 
when the Pinner Gas Order was before a Commons Committee at 
the end of last July [see ‘‘ JournaL” Aug. 6, p.524|. The Com- 
mittee then adjourned the matter over the parliamentary recess 
in the hope that the parties would endeavour to draft a clause 
which would meet the position as it had been left as the result 
of the proceedings. Both the railway companies and the gas in- 
terests gave assurances that they would do their amicable best. 
A draft clause has been agreed by the officers of the National 
Gas Council, the Parliamentary Agents, and the Pinner Com- 
pany; and it was submitted to the railway companies for their 
approval about the middle of November. But up to Tuesday of 
last week, nothing had been heard from them. Nevertheless, the 
National Gas Council expect that before Parliament meet in the 
spring, the clause will have been agreed. It is devoutly hoped 
the expectation will be fulfilled. 


“N.U.R.” Claims. 

The National Union of Railwaymen have put forward a pro- 
gramme for improving the wages and conditions of 150 grades of 
their men—numbering some 650,000, including the railway shop- 
men. The estimate of the ‘ N.U.R.” is that the granting of the 
increases would mean an additional {10,000,000 a year to be 
found by the companies. But critics assert that this is consider- 
ably below the actual cost, as, calculating on a rough average 
of only 30 p.ct., the extra burden would more likely work out to 
£30,000,000. Whichever sum is true, the proposal is a startling 
one, and will no doubt create visions of extra expenditure in con- 
veyance—passenger and goods. It is too early to speculate upon 
this. Already the machinery has begun to move which has been 
designed to deal with such matters in the railway world. 


Economic Conditions of the Coal Industry. 
The Mining Association recently issued an invitation to the 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation to discuss a proposal to ap- 
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point a Joint Sub-Committee of representatives of owners and 
miners to investigate the economic conditions of the industry, and 
to suggest remedies for the prevailing depression. The invitation 
has been accepted; but the Miners’ Executive have made it plain 
that their attitude is entirely a non-committal one. . 


Trade Unions and Communism. 

Is it true the trade unions of this country are now repre- 
sented by supporters of the Soviet Government? There are 
claims that itis. From Tiflis comes an account of the welcome 
given by the Georgian Communists to the delegation of the 
British Trade Unions. There was a demonstration; and Mr. 
Tillett is credited with greeting the demonstrators with: “ Long 
live the proletarian revolution!’ Mr. Bromley is also reported 
to have said; “ Neither MacDonald nor Snowden nor Shaw has 
ever been representative of the British workers, but only of the 
Second International. Therefore, the British workers are not 
responsible for what they say. Through the trade unions, we 
are the real representatives of the British workers; and we 
declare that we support the Soviet Government.” We hope the 
report is not true. 


Power Alcohol from Beet. 

The use of power alcohol mixed with benzole as a motor 
spirit has long been advocated; but the difficulty has been the 
home production of the power alcohol. Report says that wide- 
spread interest has been aroused among agriculturists throughout 
the country by the proposals made by the principal motoring 
bodies and others in a deputation to the Minister of Agriculture 
last week, that the subsidy on sugar produced from British-grown 
beet should be extended to power alcohol produced from the 
same material. No assistance in the way of Government capital 
is asked for, as was required in the case of beet sugar ; and it is 
believed that areas can be brought under cultivation for beet for 
power alcohol in a comparatively short period. There are no 
patents or other restrictions either in power alcohol or in the 
distilleries and plant that will prevent any group from producing 
their own supplies of power alcohol; and such distilleries will 
always yield in the way of bye-products as much cattle food as 
results from the treatment of beets for any other purpose. With 
the extension of the subsidy to power alcohol, the industry, it is 
stated; will be able to pay to the farmer 44s. per ton for beets of 
1g} p.ct. sugar content. Careful calculations have shown that, 
with this initial encouragement for the period of ten years, it 
would be possible to establish on a permanent basis an invaluable 
source of motor spirit ; thus helping to reduce our present depen- 
dénce on foreign countries for supplies. 








Tar-Treated Concrete.—Investigations carried out by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads on the waiter-proofing 
properties of water-gas tar have, says the “ Scientific American,” 
indicated the possibility of utilizing this material as a means for 
protecting concrete from the action of saline solutions. It has 
found that crude water-gas tar having a specific viscosity of from 
6to 12 will enter freely, under atmospheric pressure, into dense 
concrete and mortar, and is largely absorbed by the hydrated 
cement. Cement drain tiles so treated have shown no signs of 
disintegration under test. 


Gas-Works Directory and Statistics—There has been received 
from the Business Statistics Company, Ltd., of Cardiff, a copy of 


the “Gas-Works Directory and Statistics for 1924.” This is the | 


fortieth issue of the series, the thirty-ninth volume of which was 
published by Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Ltd., eight 
years ago. The new issue is on the lines of previous ones, which 
were well known to readers of the “ JournaL.” As before, it is 
divided into four sections—England and Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Foreign and Colonial. Useful information is included 
with regard to more than 1500 undertakings. - The price of the 
book is tos. 6d., or post free 11s, 3d. 


Christmas Help.—A new issue (No. 130) of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association’s ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas” 
shows in operation a number of small gas appliances, any one of 
which given as a present would result in a sincere word of thanks 
irom the recipient. If the gift is for a smoker, what better than 
a charming little cigar and cigarette lighter with ash tray com- 
bined? If for a girl friend, she can have a small nickel-plated 
curling-tongs heater, which can be connected to the nearest gas 
supply pipe. If for a bachelor girl who prefers to iron-out her 
blouses, and so forth, would she not jump at a beautifully polished 
internally-heated gas iron? Even man is catered for, He can 
have a portable gas heater in his workroom, or a special boiling 
ring fixed up near his work-bench, so that he can heat-up the glue. 

These are a few of many interesting suggestions. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. B. R. GREEN, following the usual custom of a newly- 
appointed member of the Board of Directors, contributes an 
article to the December issue of the “ Co-Partnership Journal ” of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. In this, he says he looks 
back to the time when he held an official position with the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company, now part of the Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Company; and it is a 
proud thought with him that, just before this amalgamation took 
place, he had succeeded in persuading his chiefs of that time to 
adopt the South Metropolitan system of co-partnership. He is 
still associated with the Board and the Co-Partnership Com- 
mittee of the united undertaking, and also with two other Com- 
panies where the system flourishes—namely, the South Suburban 
Gas Company, who have enjoyed upwards of thirty years the 
privileges attaching to the scheme, and the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company, where the principles of the move- 
ment are enthusiastically upheld. 


The Scottish Society of Arts have awarded a Keith Prize, 
value £20, to Mr. R. MacLavurin, for his paper on “ Carboniza- 
tion of Coal for Smokeless Fuel and Industrial Gas.” An award 
of £85 was also recommended for Mr. C. N. Kemp, to continue 
his X-ray work on coal. 
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Deep regret will be felt by a very wide circle of friends, and 
especially by his old colleagues at the works of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, at the news of the death on the 13th inst. 
of Mr. CHarRLEsS Foarp Franks. He passed away, after an 
operation, at his residence, No. 10, Woodville Road, Blackheath. 
Mr. Franks was a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and of the Society of Chemical Industry, at the meetings of 
which, as well as at those of the Southern Association, he was, 
until ill-health overtook him, a regular attendant. With his tech- 
nical knowledge was combined an attractive personality which 
rendered his presence welcome on all occasions. 


Alderman GrorceE Davies, J.P., of Widnes, father of Mr. J. 
Davies, who recently resigned the position of Gas Engineer at 
Oswaldtwistle, passed away suddenly on the 12th inst., in his 75th 
year. Alderman Davies was a leading citizen, and an ex-Mayor 
of the borough. 

The death occurred on the 12th inst., at Rickmansworth, after 
a long illness, of Mr. CarRL DELLWIk. He was 62 years of age. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








No one knows yet how far the new Government will support or 
reject the proposals of the late Labour-Socialist Government to 


' afford the electricity industry preferential assistance in connection 


with the development of its business; but 

The Late Government we decline to believe that the present 
* and a Subsidy. Government will be prepared to tread in 
this respect the path of folly upon which: 

their predecessors had set their feet. As various references in 
the “ JouRNAL” have shown, the late Government were fairly well 
advanced with their plans for friendly succour to the electricity 
industry. The offer was made through the Electricity Commis- 
sioners; and conferences with various electrical organizations 
were held by that body. The ambition of the Labour-Socialist 
Government was to promote electricity supply service throughout 
the kingdom, even in places where there was little chance of com- 
mercial success. Mains and feeders were to be carried into out- 
lying and rural areas, although the financial aspect was not en- 
couraging. To overcome this little difficulty of people engaged 
in rational commercial enterprise, the Government proposed to 
guarantee the interest on the capital invested during a period 
limited (say) to ten years, or until the scheme was remunerative, 
whichever was the less. The electrical people, who are always 
keenly willing to take everything and anything which will be ad- 
vantageous, regarded the terms as too indefinite for the blessings 
of the service they were to provide, and they therefore desired 
the offer to take more exact form. The Electricity Commis- 
sioners invited them to submit concrete schemes; and, if they 
would do this, the hint was given of anticipation that the 
Government would agree. So far as rural areas go, the objec- 
tions are to the Government taking financial part in such specu- 
lation with the taxpayers’ money, and to one trading industry 
being backed by national money to the detriment of a competing 
trading industry. The proposals, however, appear to have ex- 
tended to a larger area than rural suppliers. According to one 
interpretation of them, they covered not only main transmission 
cables and overhead lines in small townships and villages, but 
(where legal powers exist, and the undertakers wished) the wiring 
and equipment of premises. On behalf of the gas industry, the 
National Gas Council, through the President (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson), made a strong protest to the then Government against 
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the suggested subsidies; and it was urged that if these were 
allowed, then like consideration should be granted to the gas in- 
dustry. The national work of the gas industry in connection with 
the economical utilization of coal was pointed out. But ‘since 
then Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and the other Labour-Socialist 
Ministers who were attempting to make political capital at the 
taxpayers’ expense have been thrown from the seats of the 
mighty, and are now impotent in this matter. But the National 
Gas Council, not willing to take risks, have sent their protest also 
to the new Premier, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
President of the Board of Trade. We imagine that their view 
will be that it is better to let the evolution of each industry 
proceed naturally, without indulging in speculative schemes such 
as their predecessors favoured. These are not what industry 
wants. Their interests, which are those of the country, will be 
best served by lightening the burden of taxation ; but the Labour- 
Socialist Government proposed to assist in maintaining that 
burden by preferential help to a single industry. It will not do. 


It is a bit early to say what (if anything) 
will be done by the electricity industry 
next year at Wembley. But there have 
been writings in the electrical papers ad- 
vising the industry not to put in an appearance in co-operative 
state, but to follow up locally the work done at the exhibition this 
year, and to reserve funds and energies for a big splash of their 
own later on. That is the direction in which the wind was 
blowing recently ; in fact, at a meeting a short time since of the 
Manufacturers’ Organization—the “ B.E.A.M.A.” — practical 
unanimity was shown against exhibiting next year. Now “ The 
‘Times ” states that the industry “is considering what steps shall 
be taken next year, and considerations are chiefly concerned with 
‘questions of time and térms. There is a strong feeling through- 
out the industry that every effort should be made to secure 
adequate representation; but at the same time it is felt that the 
exhibit next year should be wholly different from that which has 
just been seen.” That statement is altogether opposed to prior 
impressions—in fact, there has been strong advocacy of the in- 
-dustry being represented at the Ideal Home Exhibition, and not 
at Wembley. Then, we see, Lord Stevenson is hopeful of electri- 
cal co-operation in connection with an “Ideal Town” at Wem- 


bley. In an interview with a representative of the “ Evening 
‘Standard,” he said: 


One of the new things we hope to have is an electric town. 
This would show just what the ideal town ought tod be like, 
the latest ideas in town-planning being the basis of a scheme 
that would include electrical equipment of every kind. Here 
is a unique opportunity for the whole of the electrical in- 


dustry to show to the world what wonderful advance can be 
made. 


An Ideal Town 
at Wembley. 


‘The suggestion of an ideal town is a very attractive one; but 
will it be sufficiently magnetic to induce the electricity industry to 
put up the money for its equipment? Turning from our morn- 


ing and evening contemporaries to the “ Electrical Times,” 
‘* Meteor” says: 


It is now widely known that there is a very strong majority 
opinion against any further electrical exhibition before (say) 
1927. And when the electrical industry next makes an effort 
of this kind, it is highly probable that the display will be one 
of electrical and allied interests exclusiveiy; it is unlikely to 
form part of any general exhibition such as that held at 
Wembley this year. 


‘What about the Ideal Home Exhibition ?, Between these different 
‘predictions and hopes, there is nothing definite; but the attitude 
-of the electrical papers should certainly create an atmosphere of 
‘opposition to a display at the Wembley Exhibition next year. 


The good folk of Petersfield, or their 
local Council, a time ago thought they 
would like to have their streets illumi- 
nated by electricity instead of gas. They 
have had their way, and the result has not given satisfaction. 
This was palpable at the annual meeting of the Ratepayers’ As- 
sociation. The criticism of the electric lighting was to the effect 
‘that it was far from being as good as gas. Lamps of higher 
candle power, it was held, would have to be used; and who, it was 
asked, was going to foot the bill? Yet one speaker stated that 
the Electric Light Company were—philanthropic people !—actu- 
ally giving “ stronger” lights than were agreed upon. If that is 
so, then the Petersfield ratepayers would, we imagine, not have 
found with the lower-power lamps words adequate to express 
their feelings as to the lighting of their streets. There seems to 
be little doubt that the Council entered into a five years’ contract 
with their eyes shut—anyway, they could not have given that 
consideration to the matter which is usual in business transac- 
tions. Before one enters into a contract, it is the common prac- 
tice to ascertain what is being paid for,so as to ensure that value 
is received for money spent. If the lighting now is inferior 
to that which used to be obtained from gas, and yet the lamps 
are “stronger” than the ones bargained for, then the Council 
ought surely to be censured for committing the ratepayers to this 
sort of thing. It is a somewhat common experience, when there 
is a desire to change to electricity, to decry the illumination afforded 


Petersfield 
Discontented. 





by the gas-lamps, and to magnify what will be done by the electric 
lamps. To show economy, the electrical people have a habit of 
quoting for lamps of low consumption, from which credulous 
councillors think they will obtain the same illumination as from 
gas. Electric lamps give a concentrated light, and so the distri- 
bution is bad. This is especially the case with the gasfilled type 
of Jamps with their short length rays. To obtain the same light 
distribution as from gas, higher candlepower electric lamps are 
required. But the higher candlepower lamps cost more money 
per annum. So it comes about that the ratepayers of Petersfield 
are to-day paying more money than before for an inferior article, 
Not even the supporters of the Electric Light Company deny 
this. But they plead that the Company are in their infancy ; and 
if there is patience, they may improve matters. The Company 
may be in their infancy; but electric lighting is not. If the Com- 
pany know their business, they can “improve” the lighting just 
as easily now as at a later time. For this, however, someone will 
have to pay; and who but the ratepayers? The Sub-Committee 
of the Ratepayers’ Association have had the matter referred to 
them. The trouble, however, did not end there. A letter was 
read from a ratepayer, stating that some of the electric light 
standards and poles had actually been placed in the middle of 
the kerb, and that they should be painted, as it was impossible 
to see them on a dark night! Thatis bad. Itsuggests that even 
with the electric light, it is impossible to see the posts. There 
was also protest against the unsightliness of the posts, and against 
the overhead wires crossing gardens and disfiguring the whole 
town. Petersfield appears to be very unhappy over its electric 
lighting. Any small town thinking of converting its street lighting 
should apply to the ratepayers of Petersfield for a character as to 
efficiency. They may then prefer to continue the better agent. 


There was an uncomfortable experience 
in the subway running under Shaftesbury 
Avenue the other day. Just before noon 
dense clouds of smoke arose from openings in the roadway. 
What happened was that a main electric cable had caught fire; 
and firemen had to descend into the subway to extinguish the 
outbreak. In establishments in Soho where the electric light 
is used, candles had to be engaged to take its place. 


As has frequently been said, electricity is 

Belgian Parliament no respecter of persons. It fails the user 

in Darkness. at the most inopportune times; and it 

treats all alike without discrimination. 

Last Tuesday the fusing of the electric light wires put a sudden 
end to the sitting of the Belgian Parliament; both Senate and 
Chamber being plunged into darkness. The Houses were ad- 
journed; and it was with the greatest difficulty that the members 

found their way to the doors. Pending repairs to the lighting 
system, candles were brought into use for lighting the corridors. 


A Subway Fire. 


Paraffin Seals for Purifiers. 


Annoyance experienced, particularly in some of the smaller 
works, from frequent blowing out of the water in the seals of 
purifier boxes, has led Mr. F.H. Shelton to describe a “ wrinkle,” 
which is reproduced in the ‘‘ American Gas Journal,” for over- 
coming the difficulty pending a permanent cure by the provision 
of larger boxes. The suggestion is to employ paraffin wax, which 
when cold is hard, but at a temperature of 110° becomes liquid. 
Thus, if this be substituted for the usual water in purifier seals, 
when in its normal cold condition it will hold the purifier cover 
so firmly in place that no gas pressure short of an explosion can 
lift it; while if it be warmed into a liquid condition, the cover 
may be lifted as readily as if the seals contained water. Steam 
heat is sufficient for the melting, and all that is needed is to place 
the pipe containing the steam so that the heat will be quickly 
transmitted to the wax. As radiating surface is what is required, 
good-sized pipe should be employed (say, 1} in.), but the connect- 
ing pipe may be somewhat smaller. Mr, Shelton shows the pipe 
so placed that the cover of the box rests directly on the top of it, 
but, of course, if found desirable, means may be provided for 
taking the weight off the pipe. The steam pipe connection may 
be made in several ways, and two of these are illustrated. 
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The Trent Process.—Messrs. Catlin & Pope, of New York 
City, are offering 65,000 $27.50 shares in the Superfuel Corpora- 
tion of New York. “ Superfuel” is a combustible produced from 
anthracite screenings and sweepings by the Trent process, which, 
briefly stated, consists in pulverizing the screenings, and passing 


oil causes the coal particles to coalesce, while the inert material 
is unaffected. Consequently the process is a de-ashing one; and 
it is stated that as much as 60 p.ct. of the ash in the original 
sweepings is eliminated. The coal-oil amalgam is pressed into 
briquettes by being passed through an extruding machine. From 
this it is ejected through circular orifices; the material thus 
forced-out being cut to the required length. These pieces are 
then heated in a retort at atemperature commencing at 200° and 
ending at 1000° Fahr. Briquettes made in this manner, it is 
said, are hard and waterproof, make a hot glowing fire, and do 





not crumble or change shape until they are entirely consumed. 





the powder through an agitator containing oil and water. The ° 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 





Central Executive Board. 


The Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council met 
on Tuesday, the gth inst., at No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
In the absence of Mr. D. Milne Watson, the chair was taken by 
Alderman F, S. Puituirs, J.P. (Vice-Chairman). 


MAINS AND SERVICE Pipes In HIGHWAYS: RIGHT TO 
BREAK-UP ROADS. 


It will be remembered that the London County Council passed 
a resolution some months ago to the following effect: ‘‘ That the 
grant to private statutory companies of the right to use public 
streets without charge for the purpose of laying-down pipes or 
wires ought not to involve obligation upon local authorities to 
keep such streets unaltered for ever, or, if they be altered, to bear 
the cost of any necessary removal and relaying of pipes or wires.” 
The London County Council had circulated the foregoing pro- 
position to the County Councils’ Association, the Rural District 
Councils’ Association, the Urban District Councils’ Association, 
and the Association of Municipal Corporations. 

A Joint Conference of public utility undertakings concerned 
was held in February last, when it was decided to lodge a joint 
protest against the resolution of the London County Council, and, 
in particular, against the statement that statutory companies had 
the right to use the public streets “without charge,” and to forward 
a copy of their objection to the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing 
Joint Committee, the County Councils’ Association, the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations, the Urban District Councils’ 
Association, and the Rural District Councils’ Assocfation. It was 
also decided that, should legislation be introduced with a view to 
altering the present law, public utility undertakings should take 
joint action to oppose the same. It was agreed that a communi- 
cation should be sent to Sir Henry Maybury at the Ministry of 
Transport, urging him to expedite a tonference with the County 
Councils’ Association, and asking that the Associations repre- 
senting other sub-surface users of the roads should be invited to 
nominate representatives to such conference. 

The County Councils’ Association have now put forward pro- 
posals which are, in effect, that the existing law which granted to 
statutory undertakings the right to use public streets for the pur- 
pose of laying-down pipes or wires should be entirely reversed, so 
that, instead of there being a certain amount of discretion in the 
hands of the undertakers with regard to the laying of such pipes 
or wires, in future the discretion would be absolutely in the hands 
of the highway authorities. The County Councils’ Association 
indicated that the time had now arrived for a comprehensive in- 
quiry into the question, either by a Royal Commission or a De- 
partmental Committee. 

A further conference of the Council and public utility under- 
takers was held on Nov. 12, when it was decided that representa- 
tives of gas, water, and electricity interests should meet the County 
Councils’ Association in conference on this matter. 


ATTITUDE OF THE County COUNCILS. 


Communications have recently been received by gas undertak- 
ings from roads departments of county councils enclosing a form 
of application which the gas undertaking is to make to the high- 
ways department for “ permission” to break-up roads and re- 
instate trenches. Permission was apparently only to be granted 
on the undertaking agreeing to certain conditions as to liability, 
depth of pipes, use of steam roller, &c. One county council were 
endeavouring to charge a fee of a guinea in respect of every such 
application. It was stated that the Council had advised under- 
takings receiving such applications to refuse absolutely to comply 
with them, as the same were ultra vires. 


Mains oF INSUFFICIENT CAPACITY.—ORDERS UNDER SECTION 10 
OF THE Gas REGULATION ACT. 


It was reported that the draft clause relating to relief from the 
obligation to supply gas where the mains were of insufficient 
capacity had now been agreed by the officers of the Council, the 
Parliamentary Agents, and the Gas Company (in connection with 
whose Draft Order under section 10 this clause had been contested 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons), and had 
been forwarded to the railway companies for their approval about 
the middle of November. Nothing had as yet, however, been 
heard from the railway companies, but it was expected that 
before Parliament met again in the spring a clause would have 
been agreed. ‘ 


TarR VERSUS BITUMEN FOR RoaD SURFACES. 


Great disappointment was expressed at the continued delay in 
publication of the report of the laboratory and field experiments 
carried out by the Joint Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Ministry of Transport, as to the effects on 
fish and stream life of washings from bituminous surfaces. 


METROPOLITAN WATER BoARD REGULATIONS AS TO 
Hot WatTER APPARATUS, 


It was reported that, in view of the fact that the Metropolitan 
Water Board persisted in their attitude of definitely refusing to 


with their Solicitor, had prepared a request to the Metropolitan 
Water Board to amend their regulations. This document had 
been signed by ten users of water in the area of the gas under- 
takings affected, and had been served on the Metropolitan Water 
Board. 


JUDGMENT OF THE LATE Mr, JusTICE BAILHACHE IN THE 
CasE oF LaPisH VERSUS BRAITHWAITE. 


It was reported that the decision of the Court of Appeal re- 
versing the decision of the late Mr. Justice Bailhache in the 
above case was to be taken to the House of Lords. 


CENSUS OF PRODUCTION. 


It was reported that a Census of Production was to be taken 
by the Board of Trade for the year 1924; and the question bad 
arisen as to the form in which the gas industry should be asked 
to supply the information required. It was understood that the 
Board of Trade were revising their original draft form of inquiry, 
and this matter would therefore come up for further discussion 
at the next meeting of the Board. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





New Members and Associate Members. 


The following new members and associate members were on 


the 8th inst. elected to the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


MEMBERS, 


Banks, Harry, Assistant Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, 
Northampton. 

Borresen, Johs E., Director of the Copenhagen Gas and Electricity 
Works, Copenhagen. 

Buckley, Fred. Henry, Manager, Gas-Works, Formby, Lancs. 

Cook, Thomas Rowell, Deputy Engineer, Gas- Works, Southport. 

Dickson, James, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Kirkintilloch. 

Holt, Charles Edward, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, 
Wilmslow. 

Hood, John (Institution's rst Class Diplomé in Gas Engineering), 
Chief Technical Assistant, Gas-Works, Shrewsbury. 

Hughes, Henry, Engineer, Gas-Works, Melksham, Wilts. 

King, A. Gordon, Service Engineer to the American Gas Associa- 
tion, No. 342, Madison Avenue, New York. 

Logsdon, Stanley Ernest, Gas Engineer, Pernambuco Tramways 
and Power Company, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Merrell, John Joseph, Gas and Water Engineer, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

Muller, Walter, Chief Engineer, Santiago Gas Company, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Perry, Samuel Thomas Percy, Station Engineer, Gas-Works, 
Brentford. 

Robinson, Harold, Manager, Gas-Works, Annan. 

Smith, Thomas Webster, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary, Whit- 
worth Vale Gas Company. 

Stevenson, Ernest Percy, Chief Engineer and Acting General 
Manager, Primitiva Gas Company, Primitiva, Buenos Aires. 

Sutton, John Edwin, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Rams- 
bottom. 

Sturrock, Robert, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Ardrossan. 

Vardy, William Andrew Shakespeare, Gas Manager and Analyst, 
Whitwood Collieries, Normanton. 

Willsmer, Norrie, Station Engineer (Harrow), Brentford Gas Com- 
pany. 

AssociaTE MEMBERS. 


Adams, Leslie Mansfield, Senior Chemist, Southall Station of the 
Brentford Gas Company. 

Bennett, Edward William, M.C., Assistant Engineer (Brentford), 
Brentford Gas Company. 

Chester, Cecil Harry, Assistant Engineer and Manager, Gas- Works 
Wakefield. 

Chisholm, William Wallace, General Assistant, East Hull Gas Com- 
pany, East Hull, 

Clare, Thomas Arnold, Chief Draughtsman, Brentford Gas Com- 


pany. 

Duncan, Clifford, Engineering Assistant, British Gas Light Com- 
pany, Hull. 

Grant, John Kenneth, Assistant Works Superintendent, South Sub- 
urban Gas Company, Sydenham. 

Howard, Francis Walter, Technical Assistant, Vauxhall Works, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, London, S.E. 

Jack, Harold, Chief Chemist and Draughtsman, Gas-Works, South- 


port. 

Kelbam, Bernard, Technical Assistant to Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt, 
M_ Inst.C.E., M I.Gas E., Melbourne. 

Langstreth, Gilbert, Assistant Gas Engineer, Corporation Gas De- 
partment, Burnley. 
Pexton, Stuart, Ph.D., M.Sc., Research Gas Chemist, Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 
Prince, Raymond, Deputy Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, 
Heywood. 

Redwood, Harold Holmes, Works Assistant, Gas-Works, Dorking. 

Shaw, Eric Baden, Works Manager, Gas-Works, Stoke on-Trent. 

Smith, Sydney, Chief Chemist, Corporation Gas Department, 
Birkenhead. 

White, Francis, Engineering Assistant, South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 

Willis, Edward Rowland, Assistant in Carboniziag Department, 
Southall Station, Brentford Gas Company. 

Wright, Gareth Allan, Assistant Superintendent, Avon Street Works, 





allow a geyser to be fixed to a main, the Council, in consultation 





Bristol Gas Company, 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 





Report on the Work of the Session, 1923-24. 


The report on the work of the Department of Technology of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute during the session 1923-24 
(published by John Murray, of Albemarle Street, W., at the price 
of 1s. net) shows that the entries of candidates for examination in 
technical subjects were very much the same as in the preceding 
session, except for the fact that in England and Wales in the 
session under review no examinations were held in either Grade I. 
of Gas Engineering or Grade I. of Gas Supply. The candidates 
for these examinations at other centres numbered 27, which com- 
pares with a totaiof 365 in Great Britain and Ireland for the same 
grades in the session 1922-23. The consequent difference of 338 
more than accounts for the decrease from 7232 to 6924 in the 
entire number of candidates examined in England and Wales. 
For Great Britain and Ireland as a whole, the total number of 
candidates fell from 8707 to 8578. 

In explanation of the reference in the above paragraph to the 
absence of certain examinations in the past year, it is pointed out 
that, examinations for those studying on professional lines having 
been established by the Institution of Gas Engineers in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Education, no application was made for 
the holding in 1924 of the Institute’s examinations in Grade I. of 
Gas Engineering and Gas Supply in England and Wales. For 
the purpose of considering in what way the Institute’s examina- 
tions for candidates not definitely on the professional plane could 
in future best be co-ordinated with the Examinations of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, a meeting was held at the offices of the 
Institution, which the Chairman of the Technology Committee 
and the Superintendent of the Department attended. It was de- 
cided to alter the titles of the Institute’s syllabuses to Gas- Works 
Practice and Gas Supply Practice. A thorough revision of these 
syllabuses (after a Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose 
have reported further on the matter) is promised for the pro- 
gramme of the 1925-26 examinations, which will make its ap- 
pearance in due course. Some modifications of the syllabuses 
have been made in the programme for the session 1924-25, which 
was referred to in the“ JournaL” for Sept. 17 last (p. 873). In 
this programme, it may be mentioned, a change has also been 
made by the removal of all lists of text-books and works of re- 
ference to an appendix, and the opportunity has been taken to 
insert in all except a few cases the latest edition and price of the 
several books mentioned. 

From the customary tables in the report can be ascertained the 
general results of the examinations, with details of passes and 
failures; and these show the percentages of failures to have been 
as follows: Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, 16°6; Coal-Tar 
Distillation, 16°6; Dyes and Colouring Matters, 23:1; Gas Engi- 
neering, 35°1; Gas Supply, 50'5 ; Gasfitting, Grade II., 36°7 ; Gas- 
fitting, Final, 21. The number of candidates presenting them- 


selves was: Coke and: Bye-Products Manufacture, 24; Coal 
Tar Distillation, 18; Dyes and Colouring Matters, 13; Gas Engi- 
neering, 165; Gas Supply, 196; Gasfitting, Grade II., 79; Gas- 
fitting, Final, 19. The Acting Examiners were: Gas Engineering, 
Mr. S. Tagg; Gas Supply, Mr. H. Kendrick; Gasfitting, Mr. R. J. 
Rogers; Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, Mr. C. P. Finn; 
Coal Tar Distillation, Mr. W. H. Coleman; and Dyes and 
Colouring Matters, Prof.G. T. Morgan, F.R.S. 


—— 
Seal 


SULPHUR IN COKE. 


In Vol. XLV., No. 1, of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, Alfred R. Powell gives his researches on the forms of 
sulphur in coke; and the following is a summary of his con- 
clusions. 


(1) A phase-rule study of the system involving the carbon- 
sulphur complex existing with carbon at high temperatures has 
brought out the fact that this sulphur occurs in two forms: (a) 
Adsorbed free sulphur, and (b) sulphur in solid solution in the 
carbon or held on the surface of the carbon in such a manner that 
it is impossible by any known means to differentiate it from a 
solid solution. 

(2) Coke made in the laboratory by rapidly heating coal con- 
tains sulphur in three forms: (a) Adsorbed free sulphur, (8) sul- 
phur in solid solution in the carbonaceous mass, or held on the 
surface in such a form as to exhibit all the properties of a solu- 
tion, and (c) ferrous sulphide together with much smaller quan- 
tities of calcium and magnesium sulphides. When this coke is 
kept at a red heat for several hours, the adsorbed sulphur slowly 
passes into solid solution. 

(3) Coke made by the usual commercial process of carboniza- 
tion over a comparatively long period contains, before it is cooled, 
but two forms: (a) Sulphur in solid solution or held on the sur- 
face in such a manner as to resemble a solid solution in all of its 
properties, and (b) ferrous sulphide with smaller quantities of 
other metallic sulphides ; the adsorbed sulphur mentioned above 
being missing or present in inappreciable quantities. 

(4) When coke cools, even with limited access to the air, oxida- 
tion of ferrous sulphide occurs. This is due to the reaction 
4FeS + 30, = 2Fe,O; + 4S. 








speed with which the temperature of the coke is carried below 


air, shows almost complete oxidation of the ferrous sulphide. 





pressure of any sulphur form in the coke. 








VERTICALS FOR SMALL GAS-WORKS. 


It is generally supposed that, whereas continuous-working 
vertical retorts have shown a marked advantage over all other 
systems for gas production in large works, they are not suitable 
where small gas outputs are required. In recent months this has 
definitely been shown not to be the case, as from many points of 
view continuous verticals have a big advantage over other car- 
bonizing systems for even the smallest works. 


The gas engineer of a small works is more dependent on reli- 
ability of plant, ease of control, constancy of conditions, and 
labour-saving devices than those engineers who have facilities in 
the form of technical staff and mechauical appliances which are 
not available in small undertakings. It must also be remembered 
that the engineer of a small works has duties and responsibili- 
ties of a much more varied nature than are called for from engi- 
neers individually in larger undertakings. Any carbonizing sys- 
tem, therefore, that is to be successful on a small works must fit 
into the requirements of a small works andimprove on conditions 
which previously held. 

Gas engineers are gradually being converted to the advantages 
of continuous verticals for small works; but even at the present 
time the majority of engineers are of the opinion that the system 
is not applicable to works of a carbonizing capacity of less than 
six tons per day. This is definitely not the case, as is illustrated 
so markedly by the installation of Woodall-Duckham continuous 
vertical retorts at Innerleithen. 

The installation has a nominal carbonizing capacity of six tons 
per day, and consists of two retorts, each of which can be worked 
independently. The retorts are rectangular incross section, 25 ft. 
long, and measure 3 ft. 113 in. long by 8 in. wide at the top, 
and 4 ft. 2} in. long by 19} in. wide at the bottom. The retorts are 
heated by means of two producers, one of which may act as a 
standby; and they have sufficient capacity to heat the present 
plant, and a contemplated extension of two further retorts. 

The plant has been working something like 33 weeks; and 
although horizontal retorts had previously been used, the new 
system is giving every satisfaction to the Gas Company, and the 
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Innerleithen--Woodail-Duckiam Retort House, 





When the coke is quenched, as in ordinary coke manufacture, 
this decomposition of ferrous sulphide is not complete, due to the 


that for effective oxidation. However, coke held at a tempera- 
ture in the neighbourhood of 500° C., even with limited access of 


(5) When hydrogen, or hydrogen-containing gas, is passed 
through red-hot coke in a coking chamber, the sulphur removed 
as hydrogen sulphide comes from the decomposition of ferrous 
sulphide, because this compound has the highest dissociation 

















, being 718 toiis, and the total gas output for 
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horizontals have been shut-down. Mr. J. Gry 
Shiell, the Engineer, is to be congratulated - 

on the way in which he has been able to 
change his perspective from horizontal prac- 
tice to that of continuous verticals. Toa 
gas engineer on a small works, the problem 
might easily appear to beinsuperable. Mr. 
Shiell is now an enthusiastic advocate of 
vertical retorts for small works. 

For many weeks his requirements for gas 
have been no more than required the work- 
ing of one retort with a through-put of 
34 tons a day. It can safely be said that 
this is the only vertical retort plant which 
is continuously working on such a small 
carbonizing capacity. From April to De- 
cember, the gas-works have averaged 
16,900 c.ft. to the ton; the coal carbonized 


that period over 12,000,000 c.ft. This shows 
a definite saving of 234 tons of coal in 
32 weeks, while at the same time there has 
been an increase in the make of gas of 
2,122,000 c.ft. 

With regard to labour, it is estimated that 
the annual saving in wages is approximately 
£180. In the first instance, three stokers— 
one each shift of eight hours—were em- 
ployed; but at the present time it is only 
found necessary to have two stokers, each 
of whom works ten hours a day for six days 
a week. The lorry driver works five days 
on coal and coke, and on Saturday and 
Sunday works ten hours to provide the 
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Another Aspect of the Retort House. 


change-over shifts. Thus there are needed 
only three men on the works, each working 
sixty hours per week. 

The producers are on the ground, and are 
fed every four hours, and pricked and ashed- 
out every 24 hours. No trouble whatever is 
experienced in cleaning them. The heats are 
easily maintained, and require no special 
adjustments from time to time to make up 
for inadequate control. 

During the last month the make on the 
one retort has varied between 65,000 and 
68,000 c.ft. per day, and the coal carbonized 
has averaged 33 tons—showing a make per 
ton varying between 18,580 and 19,400 c.ft. 
The second retort may be worked slowly 
during its intermittent use demanded by the 
requirements of gas stocks. The calorific 
value ofthe gas is determined by means of 
a “Sigma” recorder, and may be taken as 
averaging 475 B.Th.U. gross over the period 
in question. 

For a small gas-works to be able to make 
over 80 therms to the ton during an extended 
period is indeed remarkable, and compares 
well with large installations and with other 
systems, in view of the adverse conditions 
on small works. There are many Woodall- 
Duckham installations of the largest type, 
and also of the smaller type, which are giving 
over 85 therms to the ton; and in special 
cases, where the local requirements demand 
it, and the calorific value will stand it, there 
is no difficulty in obtaining up to 100 therms 
to the ton. 











Lowering Large Gas-Mains. 


In consequence of a change by the city authorities in the grade 
of two intersecting streets, for a distance of several hundred feet 
in all four directions from the point of intersection, in one of the 
districts of Philadelphia, it was found necessary to lower two 
large gas-mains under unusually difficult conditions; and the 
work, which has been completed successfully and without acci- 
dent, is described in the pages of the “ American Gas Journal” 
by Mr. H. B. Andersen, Assistant Engineer of Distribution to the 
Philadelphia Gas-Works. One main was a 48 in., and this was 
connected at the point of intersection with a 30-in. main extend- 
ing both ways. In other words, there was a T; each arm of which 
was about 400 ft., and the trunk some 150 ft., long. All the ends 
were at the proper level, but from each of the ends towards the 
intersection the main needed gradual lowering, which reached its 
maximum of 12 ft. at the intersection. Various difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. The 30-in. joints were of cement, and the 
main was supported on heavy concrete piers. While this main 
had to be lowered 12 ft. near the intersection, the 48-in. main at 
the same point had to go down only 2 ft. All were important 
feeders, and the larger main could not be shut down at all. The 
various conditions demanded, not only that the 30-in. mains 
should be lowered at the intersection to the level of the 48-in. 
main (so that the lowering of the two for the final 2 ft. could 
proceed together), but also that the duration of the shut-off be 





not more than eleven hours. A way was devised of cutting out a 
piece of the pipe, and between the two ends so created placing a 
temporary connection flexible enough to admit of a drop of ro ft. 
For this purpose three 12-in. pipes about 20 ft. long were used ; 
flexibility being obtained by the employment of spirally-wound 
metallic tubing. The knowledge gained on this half of the work 
enabled the second similar part to be undertaken (and completed 
in eleven hours) without the use of the flexible connections. 


_— 


A Glasgow Bread-Baking Oven.—A representative of the 
“ Glasgow Herald,” writing in their issue for Dec. 1, describes 
the method of baking ‘bread at the large bakery of Lang’s Bread 
Company, Glasgow. ‘In baking bread,” he says, “ the industry 
has been revolutionized in recent years. In Lang’s bakery there 
is a mammoth gas oven which has displaced a large array of old- 
fashioned Scotch ovens. In respect of capacity to bake a given 
number of loaves at one time, this travelling oven is perhaps the 
latgest of its kind. In the old style, the Scotch oven had to be 
cleaned out periodically, and cleanliness was always an effort. 
With the new travelling ovens there is no danger of contamina- 
tion. The large new oven at this bakery measures 94 ft. long. 
The loaves pass in at one end and move slowly towards the other, 
from which they emerge in about 1 hour 45 minutes. As the pro- 
cess is continuous, at the rate of 50 loaves a minute, the scale of 
daily output can be imagined.” 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF TESTS ON WATER 
GAS PLANT. 


By Dr. M. W. Travers, F.R.S. 


In a separate communication I have pointed out, in reply to 
Dr. Parker, that the question of thermochemical data has no 


direct connection with the subject of my paper on water-gas 
plants (see “JournaL” for Nov. 19, p. 510, Nov. 26, p. 580, 
Dec. 3, p. 663, Dec. 10, p. 731). 

I should have preferred to defer the discussion of the ques- 
tions which Dr. Parker raised in his letter till they had been 
considered by a Committee which, I understand, is to be appointed 
by the Institution of Chemical Engineers. But it will do no harm 
at least to call attention to certain difficulties which Dr. Parker 
dismisses somewhat lightly, in referring to certain constants as 
being generally accepted. I do not feel at all sure that either of 
us is entirely right or entirely wrong in adopting certain values 
for the constants which we use, so I will set down the conclusions 
which I arrived at after a very careful analysis of the literature 
of the subject; and perhaps Dr. Parker will do the same. 

The thermal data which I have used in the paper on the water 
gas process referred to above are based upon the results of ex- 
perimental researches, which I have assumed to be represented 
by the equations written below. The figures express the results 
in kilo-calories per kilogram-molecule, or in centigrade heat units 
per pound-molecule. 

(a) H,O (steam) = H9O (water) + (10,725 — 102° C.) 
(b) 2H, + Og = 2H2O + 2X 57,785 
(c) 2CO+ Og = 2COg +2 X 47.935 
(a4) C +0O,= CO; + 94,750 

I will now explain why I have used these figures. 

(a, b) The value of the latent heat of vaporization of water is 
taken from the pamphlet on thermal data issued by Holborn, 
Scheele, and Henning of the German National Physical Labora- 
tory in Charlottenburg. Prof. W. A. Roth (Zeit. Electrochimie, 
1920, 26, 290) after reviewing all the available data relating to 
the heat of evaporation of water, arrived at the value 68,380 
(gross). From these two sets of data we have for the net value 
68,380 — 10,575 = 57,805 at 15° C. We can obtain the value of 
Q,, the heat ot formation (net) of water at o° C., from the follow- 
ing data: 





Heat of reaction, 15°C. . . . . . 57,805 
Thermal capacity of steam, 15° to 0° C. - tie w 126 
Heat of decomposition of water,o°C.. . . . . . « —Q 
Thermal capacity of Hp+ Og, 0° to1r5°C. . . 1. 1. = 148 


Then— 
57,805 + 126 — Q, — 1448=0, 
Qo = 57,783 (Say) 57:785. 

This is the value given in the table above. 

(c) For the heat of combustion of carbon monoxide we have to 
rely on the work of Julius Thomsen, the details of whose experi- 
ments are set down in his classical work ‘“ Thermochemische 
Untersuchen.” The individual results are not very concordant, 
though the mean of the results obtained in the two series of 
experiments which he carried out shows a very close agreement. 
It is time that this very important constant was re-determined ; 
and as it is not difficult to prepare pure carbon monoxide, and as 
the quantity burned in any experiment is easily determined by 
absorbing and weighing the carbon dioxide produced, the work 
should not present any very great difficulty. The result is, of 
course, independent of the form of carbon from which the gas is 
derived. 

(ad) Under this heading we come to the real crux of the matter ; 
and we will first consider the data at our disposal. 

If we neglect the differentiation of graphite into a and £ varieties, 
there are only two definite forms of carbon—graphite and diamond. 
Amorphous carbon is an indefinite mixture of the non-crystalline 
form with the graphitic form, into which, as I shall presently 
show, it appears to change very readily. There is no definite 
material, at least no material to which we can attach definite 
chemical and physical properties, to which we can give the name 
amorphous carbon. 

Graphite and diamond are very definite in character, and 
nothing shows this more clearly than the work of Prof. W, A. Roth 
on the heat of combustion of graphite from different sources 
(Zeit. Electrochimie, 1915, 27,1). The following is a summary 
of his results : 





Natural Graphite. Artificial Graphite. 
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Acheson electric . . . . 7852 
BDO 6 ew we et 6 kl BS Blast furnaceI. . . . . 7857 
Bayer Wald. .. « . + » 97687 * i I OR, ers: on SRF 
CaRt TOR 0s 0) «sje 9BSO 
Manganeseiron . . . . 7858 


The mean value of the above, in calories per gramme, is 7856, 
and the value of the molar heat of carbon is 94,270. It may be 
observed, in passing, that the value assigned to the molar heat of 
the carbon as diamond by Prof. Roth is 94,430. 

Mixter has also determined the heat of combustion of graphite, 
obtaining values of 7836, 7848, and 7810 (Am.J.Sci., 1905, 79, 434) 


the heat of combustion of acetylene carbon, a very pure form of 
carbon, and obtained, as the mean of a large number of experi- 
ments, the value 94,750. It is this value, the result of experiments 
with pure’ carbon of hydrocarbon origin, which I have adopted 
for use in my calculations. 

The only experiments with pure amorphous carbon which are of 
any particular interest are those carried out with sugar carbon. 
The following results have been obtained : 


Milchsack and Roth (Z.Angew.Ch., 1914, 27, 5) ‘ -. 96,950 

do. 96,850 
Mixter (loc.cit.) nae ter tRNee cet a kk hee tg ge 
Roth and Wallasch (Landolt and Bornstein). . . . . 96,720 


The last result is probably the most reliable (Roth). 
We have now the following data to consider : 


The mean of Roth’s experiments on graphite . . . . 94,270 
Mixter’s value for acetylene carbon . . . . . « « 94,750 
Roth and Wallasch's result forsugar charcoal . . . . 96,720 


One is perhaps inclined to select the latter figure as a basis for 
calculations relating to water gas production, particularly as the 
mean of a number of experiments on gas carbon and similar 
material yielded (Roth) the value 96,240. Calorimetric determi- 
nations point to a much lower value; we have, however, certain 
other facts to take into consideration. 

The results of investigations on the conditions of equilibrium 
between gases and carbon show, when amorphous carbon is used, 
a discontinuity at temperatures about 1000° C. This is to be ex- 
pected, for amorphous carbon is an unstable substance, and will 
tend to pass into the stable or graphitic form, with loss of energy, 
the more rapidly as the temperature rises. As examples of this 
I will refer to the well-known experiments of Rhead and Wheeler 
on the CO,— CO — C equilibrium (Chem.Soc.J., 1910, 1911), and 
to the more recent experiment on the CH, — H,— C equilibrium. 
Itis clear that, in-these experiments, as soon as a temperature 
of 1000° C. was reached, at least the surface layers of the carbon 
became changed into the stable, or graphitic, variety. 

Alli the work which I can call to mind involving the action of 
gases on coke relates to action of steam upon carbon; and there 
does not appear to be any evidence of the kind of change to which 
I have referred. Generally it seemsto me unlikely that the carbon 
in coke should remain in the unstable form when subjected to the 
action of reacting gases and in contact with mineral matter (ash) 
which would have a powerful influence in catalyzing the change 

Amorphous carbon .-» Graphitic carbon. 
The apparent metastability of sugar charcoal is possibly asso- 
ciated with the fact that it is practically ash-free. 

In considering processes such as the water gas process, sup- 
posing that amorphous carbon is used, one has really to consider 
the change indicated above as superimposed upon the reactions 
which give rise to water gas and blow gas. One may then write 
for the three main reactions— 

C (graph.) +O, = COs + 94,270 

C (graph.) + HzO = CO + He — 31,450 

C (amorph.) = C (graph.) + h. 
h bas a maximum value in the neighbourhood of 96,800 —- 94 270 
= 2350; but as it represents a change taking place in an unstable 
system, the rate of change in which is quite independent of either 
reaction, and certainly increases with rise of temperature, it is 
more than probable that a share of the free energy, corresponding 
to a quantity of carbon greater than that consumed, would be set 
free during the blow, when thetemperature attains a maximum, and 
that a corresponding lesser quantity would be set free during the run. 
This is another way of putting forward the idea, which appears 
to me to be thermodynamically sound, that the energy liberated 
during the blow might correspond to a value for the heat of com- 
bustion of carbon higher than that deduced from calorimetric 
experiments, and that the energy absorbed during the run would 
then correspond to a heat of reaction lower than that deduced 
from the same observation. That is, owing to the instability of 
amorphous carbon, the water gas process would be slightly more 
efficient than first considerations would lead us to expect. This 
condition only applies to amorphous carbon, which is, of course, 
a mildly explosive substance. (No need for alarm.) 

But how are we to class coke carbon? I see no reason for 
adopting the common assumption that the heat of combustion of 
coke carbon to CO, is identical with that of pure amorphous 
carbon. The physical properties of coke, at least of well-burned 
coke, appear to resemble those of graphite more closely than those 
of the latter substance. Though I cannot show that the question 
is definitely settled by any unimpeachable series of experiments, 
designed to solve the problem which we are discussing, there 
seems to be an accumulation of evidence in support of the idea 
that the heat of combustion of coke carbon is not higher than 
95,000. The mean result of 26 calorimetric determinations of 
the calorific value of coke, published by the Fuel Research Board, 
corrected for hydrogen and sulphur content, gives the value 95,100, 
which is probably subject to a further correction for reduced 
iron compounds. It is really about time that such fundamental 
physical constants were properly investigated. 

Possibly the figure which I have been using is on the low side. 
However, if I am wrong in adopting 94,760 for the heat of (total) 
combustion of coke carbon to COs, it tollows that the water gas 
process may be even more complex than it has been assumed to 
be. The complication diminishes in importance with the quan- 
tity “4,” which defines the proportions of amorphous and gra- 





which support the results obtained by Roth. He also determined 


phitic carbon in the material. 
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INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN’S CIRCLE. 


The Inaugural Meeting of a valuable development of the British 
Commercial Gas Association’s scheme of Salesmen’s Circles was 
held at No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W., on the after- 
noon of Monday, Dec. 1, when Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH presided 
over a representative gathering of salesmen, drawn from various 
parts of the country, particularly interested in the applications of 
gaseous fuel for industry and factory service. 


The Cuarrman said the idea of the Circle was to stimulate in- 
terest in problems that had been successfully overcome, and also, 
particularly, in preventing waste of time involved by the repre- 
sentatives of one undertaking thinking-out and experimenting on 
matters which had already been dealt with by some other under- 
taking. The problems with which the industrial salesman was 
faced were varied and specialized, and could not be adequately 
discussed at ordinary meetings of the District Salesmen’s Circles, 
where many problems of the domestic and commercial world and 
of general salesmanship had to be considered. He thought these 
meetings of industrial salesmen would be excellent from the point 
of view of pooling experience and interchanging the solutions of 
problems. It was proposed to hold a meeting of the Circle once 
a quarter, or more frequently if found desirable, in convenient 
centres throughout the country. The Chairman expressed the 
hope that various undertakings would offer facilities in this direc- 
tion, and also provide opportunities for delegates to inspect in- 
stallations on the district, as well as the indoor organization of 
the gas undertaking for dealing with industrial propositions. The 
inspection of experimental shops, demonstration showrooms, &c., 
would be valuable and instructive. 

At some future meeting in London it was hoped to arrange for 
the delegates to visit the Gas Light and Coke Company’s experi- 
mental shops at Goswell Road, as well as one or two particularly 
interesting jobs which had been, or were being, carried out in fac- 
tories where special apparatus had been evolved and installed. 
No doubt it would be possible to arrange similar facilities in other 
towns. 





PERIODICAL INSPECTION OF FACTORIES, 


The Cuarrman briefly sketched the system that the Gas Light 
and Coke Company had been following for some time past for 
the periodical systematic examination of every factory in the 
district, the results of which had certainly justified the time and 
money spent. An “obtaining entrance” letter was sent, inform- 
ing the proprietor that a representative would be calling with a 
view to seeing that the gas apparatus in use was giving the best 
possible service, and to offer any advice that might be useful with 
regard to the further employment of gas in the factory. By this 
means they had been able to substitute efficient for obsolete gas 
apparatus, and had carried out all sorts of experimental work for 
factories, thereby securing a large number of important installa- 
tions and maintenance contracts, as well as the goodwill of the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. H. H. Creasey, who has charge of this special section, on 
the invitation of the Chairman told of the development of the 
scheme. It was started in a very small way (only one representa- 
tive being allocated to deal specially with factories), with the idea 
of making periodical examinations of all factories in the area of 
supply. The staff had been considerably augmented, and now 
eleven men were regularly employed on this special work. Some- 
thing like 6000 factories—out of about 10,o0oo—had been already 
tackled, and the resultant business was remarkable. He empha- 
sized the necessity for choosing the right man for this work. He 
should be a responsible employee with practical knowledge of the 
subject; one who had been in touch with customers, and who 
had an aptitude for the class of work. Before visiting a factory, 
the representative was given a form containing a list of the pro- 
cesses in which heat played a part in the trade carried on at the 
factory in question, and he checked off on this list the purposes 
for which gas actually was issued. The information obtained was 
noted on the records. At the same time as he was making his 
examination, he tried for new business. It was found that in by 
far the greater proportion of industrial problems special appa- 
ratus to meet individual manufacturers’ requirements had to be 
designed. 

Mr. Creasey mentioned several satisfactory installations that 
had been specially designed and put into operation, as typical of 
many others which were proving a source of profit to his Com- 
Dany. 

SpectAL APPLIANCES FOR PARTICULAR PROCESSES. 

Mr. B. W. Brooks, who has charge of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s Industrial Experimental Shops, and is the Company’s 
»xpert advisor on trade and factory problems from the fuel point 
of view, stated that during the past twelve years his Company 
had either actually made or fitted to consumers’ own appliances 
10 less than 1722 different types of burners. It was found that, 
by studying consumers’ requirements, special appliances for each 
particular process procured the best results. With regard to the 
coint raised by the Chairman as to publishing particulars and 
shotographs of interesting installations at manufacturers’ works, 
he said it was his experience that many manufacturers raised 
objections to this, but drawings, &c., could be available for the 
ase of the Circle. 

Mr. Brooks, in the course of his remarks, mentioned cases con- 


connected with wireless, and in tubular heaters for immersion in 
liquids. 
Discussion. 

Mr. A. B, RoxpurGu (Newcastle) stated that trade was very bad in 
his district. Newcastle had very few factories. Before the war 
Messrs. Armstrong Whitworth employed 23,000 workpeople, and now 
only 5000. There was not much room for development in this direc- 
tion. The price of gas had increased, and this also seriously affected 
business. Local disability prevented attractive discounts being allowed 
by his Company. He expressed the opinion that there should be a 
new type of charge for industrial purposes, and that each piece of in- 
dustrial gas apparatus should be inspected at least once in every six 
months. The question of the insulation of furnaces was very import- 
ant, and he hoped this would be dealt with at subsequent meetings. 
He strongly confirmed the point that practically all important installa- 
tions had tobe treated individually ; but be thought there was also 
plenty of room for standard types of furnaces. 

Mr. E. L, OuGuton (South Suburban Gas Company) remarked that 
his Company had not done a great deal on the industrial side. His 
Board had sanctioned a scheme for inspection of industrial appliances ; 
and when the stress of business in other directions was lessened, this 
would be undertaken. It was surprising, even in a non-industrial 
town, how many small industries there were in which gas could be 
used—such as laundries. bakeries, &c. 

Mr. A. J. Garwarp (Portsmouth) stated that bis town had a few 
small factories, and the Gas Company had been able to adapt a fair 
number of machines to be heated by gas, with exceptionally good re- 
sults. He felt that there was need for periodical inspection of appli- 
ances used in factories. 

Mr. B. J. Bet (Cardiff) pointed out that his Company's area of 
supply embraced the coal and shipping industries particularly. They 
had running at the recent Engineering Exhibition at Cardiff a num- 
ber of industrial furnaces, and were training a man to deal with the 
industries existing in their area. The question of price hinged on 
output. 

Mr. W. A. BisHop (Croydon) remarked that his Company, in creating 
a demand for gas for industrial purposes, had found the publication 
“ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas” of invaluable help. It was his 
opinion that distribution of this literature was infinitely better, and 
productive of bigger results, than the sending-out of letters. He re- 
ferred particularly to the value of the recent ‘‘ Printers’’’ number. 

Mr. E. Harpiker (Smethwick) said it was his experience that there 
was a great dearth of men who could go into works and factories and 
talk to engineers and other officials regarding the use of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes, and he suggested that the “ B.C.G.A.” might con- 
sider the appointment of a representative who could visit undertakings 
for short periods and perform any special advisory work required. 
Many gas undertakings—especially small ones—could not afford to 
employ a man all the year round for the purpose of inspecting factories 
and giving expert advice. He had been asked by his colleagues in the 
Midlands strongly to urge the “ B.C.G.A.” to consider this matter, 

Mr. E. A. Leask (Leeds) stated that Mr C. S, Shapley (Engineer 
and Manager of the Leeds Gas Department) had given him authority 
to say he would support the Circle to the greatest possible extent. 

Various other representatives contributed information of value on 
the subject, giving, in several instances, particulars of the successful 
application of gas in factory and trade processes. Useful information 
was furnished on heat-resisting bricks and the adequate insulation of 
furnaces. 

The CuarrMan said it would undoubtedly be advantageous, and he 
hoped it might be possible, to arrange that, by co-operation with some 
of the leading undertakings, industrial experts should be available on 
the lines indicated by Mr. Hardiker. He added that he hoped the 
Industrial Salesmen’s meetings would provide valuable material for 
“ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,” or, if of a confidential nature, 
for the “Bulletin,” and thereby prove of practical service to the 
whole industry. At future meetings it was proposed to have working 
drawings and plans of installations and apparatus for the perusal of 
members, and anyone in possession of information which would be 
interesting might come prepared with full particulars for discussion 

at the meetings. Likely subjects in connection with trade processes 
might also be suggested on which representatives would like informa- 
tion. If this was done, details of great value to all concerned might 
be forthcoming. Mr. Goodenough emphasized the importance of not 
forgetting that gas undertakings had coke to sell, and that, where solid 
fuel was most suitable, coke was the fuel that should be used. There 
was a big field for coke in place of coal where it was not possible to 
use gas. He concluded by saying that it was impossible to form any 
conception of the magnitude of the field for gas in industrial processes. 
There had been great developments in the use of gas for this purpose 
in America, and the “ American Gas Journal ” were publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles on the subject. These would, no doubt, be 
published in book form in due course, and he trusted would be avail- 
able on this side ; but if such was not the case, he hoped to secure 
complete sets of the articles for sale to representatives. 


All present were unanimous as to the value of the first meeting 
of the new Circle, as well as to the possibilities for uséfulness in 
this latest development. It was resolved that quarterly meetings 
of the Circle be held in various parts of the country, and that, if 
Mr. Shapley could make the necessary arrangements, the next 
meeting should take place in Leeds on Monday, March 2, 1925. 








Recent Wills.—Sir Albert Edward Bowen, who was Chairman 
of the Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Ayres, as well as being 
connected with other South American Companies, left estate 
of the gross value of £641,440, with net personalty £575,470. 
The late Mr. John Murphy, for many years Chairman of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, left estate valued 
at £156,040. The late Mr. Alfred T. Coates, who was Managing 
Director of the Whessoe Foundry and Engineering Company, 





cerning the use of gas in the forging of heavy chains, in processes 


Ltd., left estate of the gross value of £61,388, with net personalty 
£56,260. 
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AMMONIUM SULPHATE AS A FERTILIZER. 


In the “ JournaL ” for June 25, p. 906, were published a few 
extracts from a booklet entitled “‘ Sulphate of Ammonia—Its Use 
in Agriculture,” by Mr. T. H. J. Carrol, B.Sc., of the British Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd. No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1. Mr. Carrol is now responsible for the publication of 
“Farm Notes”—a quarterly journal—the second number of 
which we have before us. The first number of “ Farm Notes” 
was warmly welcomed; and it is interesting to note that requests 
for over 14,000 copies have been received for the second issue, 
which ere a good deal of information about sulphate of 
ammonia. 





MANURING OF Hay. 


An article under the heading of Does it Pay to Manure Hay?” 
gives an account of experiments carried out in Perthshire, For- 
farshire, Aberdeenshire, and Sutherlandshire, on rotation hay. 
The general method of procedure was as follows: Algerian phos- 
phate and kainit were applied to the young grass immediately 
the covering crop was removed. The following spring a standard 
dressing of } cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre was applied. 
Taking the results of 1924 with those of 1923, an over-all profit 
of £1 per acre resulted from the application of sulphate. The 
quality of the hay was magnificent. 


WorTHLESS FERTILIZERS. 

Farmers should be on their guard, it is stated, against paying 
extravagant prices for inferior manures. The following example 
shows how the analysis of a manure was quoted to mislead pur- 
chasers regarding its actual value. 


Analysis as Stated by the 


Manufacturers. Analysis Correctly Stated, 


P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Total phosphate . . . 14 Soluble Phosphate . . 12 
Soluble _,, ke Insoluble + re 
Sulphate of Ammonia 7 Mitrogeh 5 4 ws B'S 
Potash Salts. .. .. 10 Potash s 


(and possibly even itt 4 
When in doubt farmers should write for advice to the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation. 


Dots Ammonia Last Two YEARS? 


Another article contains evidence to show that the effect of a 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia is frequently extended to the 
succeeding crop. The reason for this, it is suggested, is that the 
sulphate becomes nitrified in the soil gradually and according to 
the nature of the season. Nitrogen is therefore constantly be- 
coming available for the plant throughout the whole growing 
season. Should the growing period be unusually cold and wet, all 
the sulphate may not be used up. During the winter, nitrification 
generally ceases on account of the cold, and in consequence any 
ammonia which has not been nitrified and consumed by the crop 
during the preceding season lies dormant during the winter. With 
the advent of warmer weather in the following spring, nitrification 
recommences, and the ammonia becomes available for the succeed- 
ing crop. 

How To VALUE FERTILIZERS. 

The economic purchase of fertilizers is receiving greater atten- 
tion by the farmer to-day than has been customary in the past. 
Too often has the farmer made the mistake of purchasing com- 
modities of this nature which are the cheapest per ton, without 
looking into the fertilizing value. In manures the true fertilizing 
value depends on the percentage of potash, phosphate, or nitrogen 
which they possess, and on nothing else. It is therefore neces- 
sary for the farmer to understand the “unit price” method of 
valuation. The term “ unit” means 1 p.ct. of nitrogen, phosphate, 
or potash per ton of fertilizer. The “ unit value” or “ unit price” 
is the cost of x p.ct. per ton, and is obtained by dividing the fer- 
tilizer price per ton by the percentage of nitrogen, phosphate, or 
potash which it contains. If sulphate of ammonia, which contains 
21 p.ct. of nitrogen, costs £14 per ton, 1 p.ct. per ton costs 13s. 4d. 
Similarly, if nitrate of soda, which contains 15'5 p.ct. of nitrogen, 
costs {13 1os., the unit price of nitrate of soda is 17s. 5d. It can 
be seen therefore that, though the price of sulphate of ammonia 
may be tos. per ton more than nitrate of soda, a farmer will, if he 
buys the latter, pay 17s. 5d. for the same amount of nitrogen as 
he can buy in sulphate of ammonia for 13s. 4d. Moreover, in a 
ton of sulphate of ammonia there are 470 lbs. of available nitrogen, 
against only 347 lbs. in nitrate of soda. 








Society of Engineers.—The President of the Society for 1925 
is Mr. A. Stewart Buckle; and the Vice-Presidents, Messrs. G. 
O. Case, D. C. Fidler, and E. F. Spurrell. 


Masonic.—A highly successful meeting of the Colne Valley 
Lodge, No. 1645, was held on the oth inst., at Slaithwaite, 
Huddersfield, a very large attendance of visitors and members 
being present. Bro. R. H. Nuttall (late Gas Engineer at Mars- 
den and Milnrow) was impressively installed W.M. for the next 
year. During the proceedings, W.Bro. Nuttall invested his J.W., 
Bro. Bannester, who for 42 years has been an active sub- 
scribing member of the Lodge. A somewhat unique feature 
mentioned by W.Bro. Nuttall was that the fathers of 66 p.ct. of 
the present members were either present or past members of the 
Lodge. 





YOUR EXCESS AIR. 


By J. N. WILLIAMs. 


There is an old adage that the onlooker sees most. While it 
would be presumptuous for an onlooker to adopt a dictatoria! 
attitude, the following notes and conclusions may hold some 
interest for the gas industry. 


During the past few weeks we have had occasions to visit severai 
large gas-works having horizontal retorts in connection with the 
proposed installation of waste-heat boilers. In a number of cases 


_ the proposal has been discounted because, in the words of the 


engineer, “I have no waste heat available.” The engineer obvi- 
ously regarded this bald statement as signifying an efficient hand- 
ling of the plant; whereas no great difficulties were encountered 
in showing that, in the light of recent developments, the works 
were not being run as economically as possible These develop- 
ments have made it axiomatic that, if there is no waste heat which 
can be utilized, the settings are not operated efficiently. A fair 
average combustion-chamber temperature for horizontal settings 
would be 1000° C., with 14 to 15 p.ct. of CO, (equivalent to 50 
p.ct. excess air). Allowing for an average degree of regeneration, 
side and main flue losses, the temperature, where available for a 
waste-heat boiler, should be in the region of 600° C., with 12 p.ct. 
of CO,—equivalent to (say) 100 p.ct. excess air. Yet recently 
where we have found waste-heat temperatures of about 100° to 
200° C., with a negligible CO, percentage, no efforts were being 
made to restrict the infiltration of air through faulty brickwork, 
dampers, draught regulators, &c.; and as a result thousands of 
pounds were being spent, simply to heat up wholly unnecessary 
excess air. 

It may be argued that air infiltration is imperative to ensure the 
most favourable draught conditions. The reply to this is that 
the only satisfactory way of handling a waste-heat boiler pro- 
position is to incorporate an induced draught equipment, when 
there is as complete, if not more complete, control over the 
draught. In the case of a large horizontal installation, it was 
recently pointed out that, though the main flues were black, a 
little more care in excluding excess air would result in the genera- 
tion of all the steam for the gas-works free of charge, and the 
saving of many thousands of pounds per annum. 

While on this question, it should be pointed out that water-tube 
boilers set in brickwork are much less suitable than fire-tube 
boilers for installation in connection with waste-heat recovery 
plants, on account of the probability of air infiltration through 
the brickwork setting. Mr. Thorman, the Engineer of the 
Stratford Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company, is to be 
congratulated on largely pioneering waste-heat recovery for ver- 
tical settings. He has shown that it is possible to obtain 5°36 lbs. 
of steam, at 115 lbs. working pressure, per lb. of fuel used in the 
producers (dry basis), and that the evaporation of waste-heat 
boilers is more than sufficient to meet all the steam demands of 
the average vertical installation with its full complement of 
auxiliaries, 

Though in some respects the case as it relates to horizontal 
settings is less favourable, the following figures representing an 
average case will be of interest. 


Size of plant.—2} million c.ft. 

Settings.—Horizontal: 15 beds of 1o retorts arranged in one 
bench of 8 and one of 7 beds. 

Coke consumption in producers.—2200 lbs. of 12,000 B.Th.U. 
(net) coke per hour for the complete house. 

Waste heat temperature where available for a waste-heat boiler.— 
650° C. 

CO, content at same point.—12p.ct. (approximately 100 p.ct. 
excess air). 

Working pressure of waste-heat boilery.—120 lbs. per sq. in. 


Under the above conditions ‘the evaporation of a suitable fire- 
tube waste-heat boiler would be 8300 lbs. per hour from and at 
212° Fahr. 

It is interesting to estimate the approximate cost of generating 
this amount of steam, assuming the combustion of solid fuel in 
Lancashire boilers. It would be the exception for boilers of this 
type to evaporate more than 6 lbs. of steam from and at 212° Fahr. 
per lb. of fuel, assuming this fuel to be good-quality coke breeze. 
Thus the annual consumption for the Lancashire boilers would be 
about 5000 tons. If the Lancashire boilers are assumed to be 
fired with good-quality coke breeze, the market price cannot well 
be less than {1 per ton. Thus, on the concrete case we have out- 
lined, there is a saving of £5000 per annum, and the elimination 
of the high charges for three shiits of stokers—an additional £400 
or £500 per annum. 

The capital cost of a suitable waste-heat boiler installation for 
this proposition, with full induced draught equipment and all 
auxiliaries, would be £3500 erected—a 154 p.ct. per annum in- 
vestment! How many propositions are placed before the gas- 
works engineer showing as remarkable a return on capital as 
this ? 

A definite scheme has been outlined above; and completely to 
cover this case, reference must of course be made to the cost of 
running the induced draught equipment. The normal fan load 
would be 24 u.P. This fan drive could be a direct-coupled moto 
or turbine, geared turbine, or high-speed totally-enclosed recipre- 
cating engine. In some gas-works the electric supply might be 
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inadequate, or there might be a predisposition against an electric 
drive, in which cases it should be clearly understood that the ex- 
haust steam from the steam sets would be utilized for steaming 
retorts or heating the feed water for the waste-heat boilers. 
Whatever fan drive is decided upon, the cost of driving should at 
the very maximum be less than 20 p.ct. of the waste-heat boiler 
output; a closer estimate on an average sized installation would 
be 5 to 10 p.ct. 

In conclusion, in view of the present cost of fuel, the state of 
the coke market, and high charges for labour and materials, this 
is a proposition which should be given the closest attention. As- 
suming the bottom falls out of the coke market in twelve months’ 
time, it would even then pay to instal a waste-heat boiler, and 
throw it on the scrap heap after twelve months’ steaming ! 

The moral of all this is: Take care of the excess air, and the 
steam will take care of itself. 


rr 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Bradford Road Gas-Works of the Manchester Corporation. 
On Saturday Dec. 6 the Association visited the Bradford Road 
Works of the Manchester Corporation Gas Department. Mem- 


bers assembled at the offices at the entrance to the works, and 
were welcomed by the Works Manager, Mr. A. L. Holton. The 
party were divided into seven groups of about twenty, and were 
conducted round the extensive works. The following gentlemen 
were the chief guides: Messrs. Hawkyard (Works Superintend- 
ent), Albinson (Works Chemist), Edmondson (Engineering Shop 
Superintendent), and Jackson (Chief Clerk). Mr. J. H. Sillitoe 
(Secretary to the Department) was unable to be present, and was 
represented by Mr. Rowlinson. A description of the works was 
given in the * JourNAL” for March 8, 1922, p. 569. An interest- 
ing feature is that there are installations of Woodall-Duckham’ 
and Glover-West verticals, each of a capacity of 4 million c.ft. a 
day. 

After the inspection of the works, tea was served in the offices. 

The Presipent (Mr. H. E. Stone) called upon Mr. Lupton 
(Liverpool) to move a vote of thanks to the Chairman (Sir Wm. 
Kay, J.P.), Mr. Sillitoe, and the Gas Committee, and to their old 
friend Mr. Holton. 

Mr. Lupton said he had been impressed by the magnitude of 
the works. All would agree that they had been well planned, 
and that the operations were wonderfully controlled. He thought 
that all would have learned a good deal from their visit, the 
a for which reflected great credit on Mr. Holton and 
his staff. 

Mr. CarTER (Liverpool), in seconding the vote of thanks, con- 
gratulated the President on theexcellent attendance. It had been 
a record visit, and would, he thought, give their President a great 
deal of satisfaction. 

The PresipEntT said they rarely had the opportunity of viewing 
such large works as those at Bradford Road. On works like 
these it was possible to see plant of all types, and become ac- 
quainted with the latest practice. He was sorry that Mr. Sillitoe 
had been unable to be with them. 

Mr. A. L. Hotton (Works Manager), replying on behalf of Sir 
Wm. Kay, Mr. Sillitoe, and the Gas Committee, said that the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee was always pleased to do what 
he could to further the interests of the gas industry. It had 
afforded him much pleasure to meet so many friends. 

The following paper was then read. 


NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF GAS. 
By W. B. Payne, of Liverpool. 


Those who have charge of, or are engaged in, the distribution 
of gas, find the conditions operating to-day somewhat different 
from those which obtained a few years ago. Since the passing 
of the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, it has become necessary to 
maintain, in services of 2-in. diameter and upwards, a minimum 
pressure of 2 in. water column at the meter inlet. The calorific 
value of the gas is in many cases lower than that formerly sup- 
plied. It may not be out of place here to consider what might 
be termed the new conditions of main and service laying, and dis- 
tribution matters generally. 





MAIN AND SERVICE LayING. 


An intimate knowledge of the undertaking’s area of supply is 
essential. The portions-capable of development for industrial 
Purposes are naturally in close proximity to canals or railways, 
while the residential portions usually follow on those which 
already exist. A large-scale map should be kept for the pur- 
pose of recording new districts and roads. The lay-out of these 
toads can usually be obtained from the surveyor of the local 
authority, who invariably has them planned some time before 
they are actually made. In proportioning the mains for these 
cevelopments, due consideration must be given to the amount of 
gs likely to be required beyond the development schemes actually 
2 progress at the moment; and with this end in view, and where 
the levels of the land permit, it is good practice to lay a circular 


main near the boundary, bringing the smaller or branch mains 
inwards. 


The peak load must be ascertained and provided for without 
any loss of pressure. In districts where housing schemes or large 
blocks of houses of the artisan class are built, the peak load is 
usually the cooking load on Sundays, when the majority of the 
cookers are in use. In planning the main for capacity, the total 
number of houses should be taken, and allowance made for a con- 
sumption of 80 c.ft. per house per hour. In better-class districts 
the peak load is usually in the evening, when cooking is taking 
place, with probably a dining-room fire and several lights burning 
at the same time. A consumption of 100 c.ft. per hour per house 
should be provided for in this class of property. In industrial 
areas the staple trade of the town should be taken into considera- 
tion, and mains laid accordingly, always leaving a margin for 
additional plant that is sure to be needed. 

It is the better practice to lay mains in the footway on each 
side of the road, and thus reduce the liability to fracture, which is 
always existent where mains are laid in the roadway. Services 
are considerably shortened, and paving costs lowered when re- 
pairs or alterations are necessary. While the initial costs are 
higher, taking the average life of a service pipe at approximately 
25 years, when renewals take place and the consequent re-instate- 
ment charges are paid, the balance is in favour of the double 
main. The position of the main in the footway should, whenever 
possible, be 2 ft. from the building line. Water and electricity 
take the position nearest the roadway, thus facilitating the 
arrangement of falls in the service pipes without any obstruction. 

Co-operation between the district men of all public services is 
of great benefit, and should be encouraged. While each can 
maintain the rights of his particular department, great assistance 
can be rendered in many ways—such as the reporting of leaks or 
subsidences. 

Care should be exercised when laying mains on made-up ground. 
This is usually rubbish from various sources, and the chemical 
action therefrom will quickly eat into and destroy the walls of the 
pipes. While adding slightly to the initial cost, it is far better to 
cart some good loam soil or sand to cover the pipes, and thus add 
years to the life of the main. Should any solid substances, such 
as old brickwork or tree roots, be in the way, they should be cut 
out and a 6-in. clearance given under the pipe; otherwise the main, 
being held rigid at that particular point, will readily snap if subsid- 
ence takes place on either side. ? 

When making branch connections, the “ under-pressure” mach- 
ine is useful, and has the added advantage of wasting very little 
gas. There are positions where, owing to limitations of space, it 
cannot be employed, and the old method of cutting the main and 
inserting an outlet has to be resorted to. In these cases it is wise 
to make sure that the bags are good. It is advisable always to 
use two on each side of the cut, with a spare one in readiness for 
fixing if necessary. Wooden taper plugs, buffers, and plenty of 
good clay are also essentials, and should be handy. Too much 
care cannot be taken when this class of job is being executed, 
and the charge hand must always be in attendance until the joints 
arerun. The early morning is usually the best time for this type 
of work; the men are then fresh, and the street traffic is at a 
minimum. : 

In the case of a main with the supply only one way, the require- 
ments of the district beyond the point under operation must be 
ascertained, and either a suitable by-pass be fixed or due notice 
given to the consumers that the supply will be discontinued. 

The greatest care must be taken when fixing saddle outlets. 
The area of the hole cut in the main should be equal to the area 
of the hole in the casting to be fixed. The holes should be tapped 
with full threads for the set pins, while the hole in the millboard 
packing should be cut slightly larger, so as to allow for expansion 
when tightening-up. Any obstruction at this point must be elimi- 
nated, as it is detrimental to the free flow of the gas, and will 
cause a drop in pressure. 








Photograph of Fused Pipe. 


When crossing electric cables, over or under, space should be 
left for a brick or some other suitable insulating material. This 
should be placed between the main and the cable, in order to pre- 
vent fusion should a fault in the latter take place. The accom- 
panying photograph will effectively show how serious the neglect 
of this very necessary precaution may turn out to be. In this case 
a cable had been laid in an iron casing, and left resting on a 6-in. 
main which it crossed at right angles. The necessary repairs to 
this main were only carried out with great difficulty, owing to the 
escaping gas. This emphasizes the necessity for keenly watching 
the work of other public bodies or departments. 





When arranging service pipes, the probable consumption should 
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be ascertained .and a sufficient margin allowed for future develop- 
ments. The best materials should be used for this work, and ex- 
cept in rare cases 1-in. diameter pipe should be the smallest: laid 
under the ground. A long screw and backaout should be fixed on 
all service pipes near the main, for the purpose of cutting-off the 
supply of gas if desired. Outside stopcocks appear to be un- 
necessary on services of Jess than 1}-in. diameter, with the pos- 
sible exception of lock-up shops and warehouses, They addcon- 
siderably to the cost of the job, and are seldom easy of manipu- 
lation after being buried for any length oftime. Again, they often 
give rise to claims for compensation, as children will play with the 
street-box lids, leaving them open or not properly closed, with the 
inevitable result that someone comes along and trips. 

The question of charging for that portion of service which goes 
through private ground has often been a “ bone of contention.” 
There is much to be said for the view that the first cost only 
‘should be charged. Thisis usually a charge against the contrac- 
tor; and if the consumer takes a supply of gas over a sufficient 
number of years for the service to become defective, any renewal 
should then become a charge on the gas. One has often seen big 
increases in consumption take place which necessitated a larger 





service being installed. The consumer has been asked to pay for | 


this installation, thereby being penalized for increasing his load. 


Frequent readings over the district should be taken with a pres- | 


sure register. 
pose with a cover box; and street lamps or service pipes in new 
buildings may also be used. It can thus be ascertained whether 
any stoppage exists, or if mains are overworked, and whether there 
is oscillation due to a faulty gas-engine bag. 


Standpipes may be permanently fixed for this pur- | 


Before passing from the main and service portion of the paper, | 


it may be well to say that every care should be taken in the selec- 


tion of men for this work. They should, if possible, be trained | 


by the gas undertaking, and care should be taken to choose men 
of sober habits and in every sense trustworthy. They should be 
encouraged to take an interest in their jobs, and where live gas 


is concerned to execute them expeditiously; otherwise the leakage | 


account will rise enormously. Jobs should be grouped for eco- 
nomical working, good tools provided, and every opportunity taken 
of examining the mains and services when roads are being re- 


constructed. There should not be any hesitation in increasing or | 


relaying mains or services when advisable. Good and clean 


records should be kept in the main books showing the positions, | 


sizes, and depths of mains, syphons, &c., and also any other in- 
formation likely to be of value in.the future. 


INTERNAL FITTING. 


The foreman or charge hand should be selected from the staff 
of fitters, with technical training and certificates, if possible. This 
gives a man of outstanding ability and energy an incentive to 
strive for something better. He should be tactful, energetic, loyal, 
and thoroughly master of his job. He should be encouraged to 
join the various Associations connected with the industry, and to 
attend their lectures, His duties should embrace the advising of 
customers, the preparing of estimates, and the general supervision 
of gasfitters’ work. He should be in constant touch with archi- 


| however, we do not yield anything to electricity. 


or Leamington, while a great field for lighting, cooking, heating, 
and hot-water installations exists in those towns. In the big in- 
dustrial centres, where large quantities of gas are used for fur- 
nace work or power, a man should be specially trained to deal 
with this branch of the industry. A great deal of useful informa- 
tion can be obtained in this direction from “ A Thousand-and- One 
Uses for Gas.” These publications are the result of actual prac- 
tice in various districts; and those suitable for the particular in- 
dustries in the area of supply should be obtained and sent to all 
the people engaged in the industries, with a covering-letter ad- 
vising the call of a representative to give all the requisite infor- 
mation. 

When determining the size of a meter, provision should be made 
to cover the greatest consumption likely at any time, and the con- 
sumption of a cooker should always be included. Even if this 
apparatus is not already installed, it is sure to be at a later date. 
In these cases there can be no doubt that the smallest meter that 
should be fixed is a 5-light, the day of the 3-light having passed. 

In proportioning the internal pipes for lighting, the table com- 
piled by the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers may 
safely be used, and is as follows : 














Diameter of Pipe. Sees Sone in —— of 
In. 
t 6 I 
8 20 3 
4 30 6 
g 40 I! 
F 60 18 
I 80 35 
1} 100 60 
14 150 100 
2 200 200 
3 400 45° 
4 600 800 











_ Gas as a lighting agent has passed through the furnace of an 
insidious and unfair criticism, but still survives, and is subject to 
the keenest competition from its younger rival electricity. It is 
admitted that there are both places and conditions in which this 
form of lighting may be used to advantage, as being better suited 
than anaked flame for certain work. As a general lighting agent, 
Gas is in- 


| finitely the superior light, it is economical in price, easy of control, 


| thus broken up into smaller units for even distribution. 


better for the eyesight, maintenance costs are low, and it is a de- 
cided aid to ventilation. 

An even distribution of light over the whole area to be illumi- 
nated should be aimed at, and to obtain this result it is far better 
to discard the old lighting points, which are usually in the centre 
of rooms, and put in a number of new positions. The light is 
With 
this end in view, care must be taken in the selection of burners. 


| Only those should be used which are best suited to the district. 
| The superheated type give the best duty per cubic foot of gas 


| consumed, 


tects and builders, and ready to advise on the most suitable, as | 


well as up-to-date, method of lighting, heating, or cooking. 
Particular attention should be paid to the staple industry of the 

area he is engaged in, as it is essential that he should be in a posi- 

tion to advise the use of gas for these industries, pointing out its 


For instance, one would not look for metallurgical work in Bath 


ry 


It is also advisable to use the best-quality mantles, 
and always to bear in mind the important part which the right 


| kind of globe plays‘in good lighting. The accompanying diagram 


of tests may be useful. 
In arranging the piping for appliances, the consumption per 


| hour of each article should be ascertained, and the correct size 
adaptability, ease of manipulation, and labour-saving advantages. | 


of pipe accordingly laid. A separate range altogether from those 


| used for lighting should be utilized; and when piping for a cooker, 
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circulator, or copper, at the rear of the premises, it is good prac- 
tice to lay a size larger past the dining and drawing rooms, for 
gas fires at a later date. This method will save subsequent re- 
arrangement or alteration, and will not materially add to the cost. 
Every job should be surveyed before the fitter is despatched, as 
often cases arise where an attractive-looking fire, which has been 
purchased in the showroom, is hopelessly unsuitable for the 
position in which it was intended to have it fixed. Further, flues 
should be examined for pull, cylinders for size, space and light 
for cookers, also the size and quantity of pipe required ascer- 
tained, which enables us to despatch the pipes with the article 
to be installed, and very often saves a wasted journey back 
to the shop for materials. 

Fitters on district work should be properly trained men, and 
should be instructed in the best methods of pipelaying, an essen- 
tial part of which is the giving of a necessary fall to the pipe, as 
well as the provision of a proper syphon, which should be fixed 
in an accessible position. It should also be made clear to them 
that the mastic or jointing material should only be applied to the 
male thread of iron pipes, and also that the branch pipe of a T 
joint on lead pipes must not be put too far in; otherwise an ob- 
struction will be caused to the proper flow of gas. Solder must 
also be kept on the outside of the joint, and should not be allowed 
to runthrough. The photograph shows a pipe cut out from under 








Pipe Cut from under a Bedroom Floor. 


a bedroom floor—note the defective soldering. This emphasizes 
the necessity of having fitters who have been properly trained. 
The work in question was executed by the local plumber, who 
evidently did not realize the danger relative thereto. The cutting 
of walls and the taking-up of the flooring boards require great 
care, while a thorough understanding of the use and value of a 
pressure gauge is essential. It saves much valuable time in test- 
ing for soundness, stoppages in internal pipes and services, and 
the overworking of meters. 

The adjustment of all burners and appliances calls for special 
attention, as the under or over aeration of the flame will account 
for loss of heat, and should be avoided. A course of instruction 
in these matters should be given from time to time, illustrated by 
lantern slides, or demonstrated with the actual appliance; and any 
improvements by the makers should be pointed out. 

One cannot, perhaps, reach the ideal, but one can strive to get 
as near to it as possible; and the only way to do this is to train 
one’s own apprentices. Classes should be held in the works every 
week for practical instruction—such as jointing, the bending of 
pipes, making of lamp brackets and cheap iron factory fittings, 
and the taking down and re-assembling of apparatus, adjust- 
ments, &c. They should be encouraged to attend the lectures for 
theoretical instruction at the nearest technical school, and their 
fees be paid. If this is not possible, classes should be arranged 
by the undertaking, as it is only by methods of this description 
that the right class of men will be availablein the future. Econo- 
mies should not be effected at the cost of the job in hand; but 
there are many ways in the distribution department in which 
a real saving -may be made. No time should be wasted in obtain- 
ing the necessary material from the stores and in travelling to and 
from the various jobs. 

Orders should be issued on duplicate papers, and for the pur- 
pose of costing the nature of the work ought to be clearly de- 
fined. Requisitions on the stores for materials should be made 
by atrained man. These requisitions should also be in duplicate. 
One portion of the papers should be assembled and fastened 
together, including a time-sheet and return paper for the fitter to 
enter his unused material. It is advisable that one portion of 
the requisition paper be passed to the stores, in order that the 
material may be looked out and placed on the counters ready for 
immediate handing to the fitter when applied for. Small stores 
may be put in brown paper bags, with the requisition papers on 
top—the latter being kept in numerical order. The jobs should 
ve on the counter at starting-time each morning, sorted into 
districts; each class of work being kept separate and ready to 
sand-out promptly. A record of the job numbers, together with 
the fitters’ names, can be entered roughly in a book, which may 
also record any disbursements made. These particulars can 
afterwards be properly entered into the official books. 

_ Upon being handed a job, the fitter should immediately present 
ais duplicate requisition paper at the stores counter, and after 
obtaining the material sign the stores duplicate for the same, 
which is then passed direct to the costing department. Oncom- 
pletion of each job, the fitter should make-out a return paper (in 
duplicate) for all unused material, one portion of which would 
pass into the stores with such material, and subsequently go direct 





to the costing department. The remaining portion of the return 
paper, together with the requisition paper, order paper, and time 
sheet, would be handed in at the office each morning along with 
the fitter’s time book. By these methods a hundred men can be 
dealt with in 20 to 30 minutes each morning. The official respon- 
sible for giving-out the work should be intimately acquainted with 
each man’s capabilities, and should also have a thorough know- 
ledge of the area of supply. 

Complaints ought to be dealt with by skilled men, and not 
filed until the consumer is satisfied. A visit from the district 
man, on his ordinary round, after the fitter has been, is an advan- 
tage, and leaves a good impression. It must always be borne in 
mind that a satisfied consumer is the best advertisement, while a 
dissatisfied one does incalculable injury. The gas industry is 
particularly well placed for keeping in touch with consumers, as 
the ordinary.meter readings alone are a great help in this direc- 
tion. Inspectors on this work should report any complaint that 
is made to them, for further attention and investigation. 

In conclusion, it may be well to point out that since an altered 
calorific value of gas has come into general use, there must be a 
very large number of appliances all over the country that are not 

iving the good duty which is necessary—particularly those with 
he fixed nipple and no air regulator. One realizes that it would 
be far too costly a job to scrap these appliances, but nipples of the 
correct size with loose air-regulating sleeves can easily be fixed 
at very little expense. Where the appliances are on hire or the 
property of the undertaking, this should be done as soon as 
possible. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent said the author had given them a really practical 
paper, which would be very useful. It was no.use having a good 
works and plant if there was not a good distribution department to fol- 
low up the work of manufacture. 

Mr. GrirFitHs (Accrington) said he was surprised the author con- 
sidered it unnecessary to put a stopcock on services of a diameter less 
than 14 in. 

ty a (Salford) asked if Mr. Payne had much difficulty in 
getting a full 2-in. pressure at the meter inlet. He had found that the 
street lamps gave very indifferent results. They were unable to get 
steady pressures at the lamps. 

Mr. Livesey (Stretford), regarding the question of charging in the 
case of an enlargement of the services, asked why the cost should not 
be borne by the consumer. 

Mr. Haitstong (Rochdale) agreed that all flues should be first ex- 
amined by the inspector. 

Mr. Heap (Preston) was pleased to hear that 100 men could be 
dealt with in 25 minutes. They at Preston had dealt with 42 men in 
about the same time per man. He agreed as to the importance of in- 
specting all new work. He mentioned the difference in the amount 
of scrap lead for sale since they had adopted that method. With re- 
gard to stopcocks, there was difficulty in keeping them in order. 

Mr. Prince (Heywood) contbined free maintenance a sound busi- 
ness proposition. 

Mr. Payng, in reply, said that stopcocks were too expensive, not in 
the first cost, but in maintenance. With regard to Mr. Teasdale’s 
observation, they made a practice of connecting-up the ends of the 
mains wherever possible. It was a good thing to have a circular 
main laid round the boundary of the district, and the mains connected 
to this. Pressures were taken daily. Permanent stand-pipes were in- 
stalled for this purpose. Constant pressure was, of course, the ideal. 
Liverpool had several stations, and it was an easy matter for them to 
get in touch with any particular district and put matters in order 
when necessary. They tried to keep a constant pressure of 30-tenths 
over the whole of their district. If gas consumers of long standing 
increased their loads so that a larger size of main was required, the 
consumers should not have to bear the cost of the new piping. Often 
business was lost by not supplying the second service free. It was 
necessary to see that the flue was capable of dealing with a gas fire 
without causing a down-draught ; and all work should be passed by 
the inspector, to make sure that the consumer was satisfied. Overa 
test taken that day, 93 fitters had been dealt with in 27} minutes. 
Free maintenance was a big matter, and could cost 13d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Personally, he was not in favour of it, as free service was very often 
abused. 

Mr. Hattstone (Rochdale) moved, and Mr. Prince (Heywood) 
seconded a vote of thanks to the author for his paper, to which 
Mr. Payne replied. 

The meeting then closed. 





Cleaner Air.—How to provide healthier conditions in buildings 
was dealt with in a paper on “ Air Washers and Filters,” by Mr. 
H. W. S. Martin, at a meeting of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers last Wednesday week at the Engineers’ 
Club, London, W.C. Mr. Martin stated that in any large town 
the necessity for washing and filtering the air, to cleanse and 
remove the soot and smoke before passing it into a public build- 
ing, was fully recognized. Soon, perhaps, the health authorities 
would insist on the smoke nuisance being stopped, or at any rate 
very greatly mitigated; but until that time came, air washers or 
filtering apparatus in connection with a plenum heating or venti- 
lating plant for a public building was essential. The most desir- 
able conditions for a public building required humidity of the air. 
The short, dry cough heard repeatedly in a theatre or church was 
a clear indication that the air was too dry. It was the medical 
man who should determine what was the best and most healthy 
standard condition ; and then the heating and ventilating engineer 


should design his apparatus to maintain this. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


Se crannnnREEeSaRaE 


The third meeting of the session was held in the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow, on Saturday, Dec. 8—Mr. Joun M‘Isaac, 
President, in the chair. 


Mr. J. Murray (Hon. Secretary) intimated that a sum of {102 
had been subscribed by the various societies in the College 
towards the cost of the cinema projector, which was to be pre- 
sented to the College Authorities. Their Association had sub- 
cribed £5. 

The following paper was then read. 


RAMBLING REMARKS ON DISTRIBUTION. 
By James GranaM, of Kilmarnock. 


it is readily agreed that future progress depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the distribution department. Each individual member 
must be an expert in his own particular line. He must be quali- 
fied by examination to hold his position. Before considering the 
future of the distribution department, let us briefly consider why 
it has not made equal progress with the manufacturing side. In 
the majority of undertakings, the distribution department has been 
under the sole control of the manager—the man who has brought 
the manufacturing side to such a pitch of perfection. I believe 
many of these men are responsible for the backwardness of their 
distribution departments. They looked upon distribution as a 
necessary evil which had to be suffered; and it is only within 
recent years that they are finding it to be their most important task. 
It was thought unproductive and a revenue waster. It required 
more men to run than did the works, and brought noreturn. The 
reduction at the end of the financial year, which should have been 
6d., had to be reduced to 3d., to make up for the money it had 
wasted. The job of supervising the department was in the hands 
of the senior clerk and foreman fitter. It did not pay to appoint 
a specialist—besides, who specialized in this class of work ? Only 
the few in the large undertakings. Many of these managers 
gained their first insight into distribution work when they were 
first appointed. They had no experience as organizers. Themen 
carrying on the work of distribution got no encouragement to fit 
themselves for something better. In fact, there was nothing better 
to strive for. The foreman on the worksranked higher. He had 
a chance of becoming a manager. This is the position in a 
number of works to-day. Lack of keen competition and lack of 
foresight are the reasons why the distribution side is not on a 
er with the manufacturing department. Fortunately for our 
ndustry, the distribution side has not been entirely neglected. 
Some of the large concerns have specialists in this class of work, 
and they are treated as such. These undertakings have realized 
the value of educating their staff, and are doubtless reaping their 
reward in efficient service. 

It must be admitted the distribution side in general has not, up 
to the present, offered much incentive for this class of man. 
With some exceptions, it is principally the medium and smaller 
works where more scientific methods are badly needed. Where 
bad organization exists, there is often a lack of faith as to the 
future. There is no room in our industry to-day for men of little 
faith. To-day, as never before, our industry needs keen, enthu- 
siastic, ambitious men. The remuneration at present is not such 
as is likely to attract an energetic “ go-ahead” business man. In 
considering the future career of a son, such a man would hardly 
contemplate gas distribution as a possible outlet for his talents. 
If he were to look through the Technical Press for the past two 

ears, he would find that during this period only two undertak- 

gs over 500 millions output advertised for a man to take charge 
of their distribution departments. Would a 500-million works 
repay such a man for all his years of study? I doubt it. 

Let us now consider the distribution department of the future. 
The large company concerns have glorious prospects. They are 
not hampered by municipal restrictions. There are towns where 
both gas and electricity are municipally owned, where anything 
in the nature of push on the part of the former is looked upon 
with disfavour. Will such towns as these appreciate the value of 
a real live distribution department? The British Commercial 
Gas Association have accomplished remarkable things in ten 
years; and | have hopes of their showing such “ stick-in-the- 
mud” corporations where the public interests lie. Recently I 
heard of a provost in one of the most progressive towns in Scot- 
land who said that in ten years’ time gas would not be used in 
the homes of this country. Needless to say, at the time he made 
these remarks, he was the electricity convener. Whether or not 
he believed such piffle I am not prepared to say; but from his 
remarks one would hardly expect him to sanction anything that 
savoured of progressiveness on the part of the gas department. 
Should my remarks appear pessimistic, I am pleased to say that 
in this particular instance the gas department have an engineer 
capable of handling the situdtion—a man who has studied distri- 
bution, and trained his staff accordingly. While the gas depart- 
ment are making substantial increases in their output, and selling 
gas at less than pre-war price, the sister department are capital- 
ized up to the hilt, losing money in tens of thousands, and exist- 
ing on prospects. The present electricity convener, whois carry- 
ing on the electricity campaign (the all-electric house) laid down 
by his predecessor the provost, has an all-gas house. 





The majority of corporations do not believe in competition 
between the two departments. If we are to continue to forge 
ahead, we must have competition. Even in municipal undertak- 
ings we must be allowed to show what we can do. Electricity is 
being adopted for various purposes in houses, irrespective of its 
merits. People are being carried away by the propaganda of 
its advocates. In places where the gas and electricity depart- 
ments are jogging along, and taking what is given to them, the 
gas department is bound to betheloser. In such towns the local 
electricians are working at top speed, in some cases carrying-out 
a house-to-house canvass. The electricity department are having 
business brought totheir door. The local plumbers and gasfitters 
were never one-tenth part as valuable to the gas industry as are 
the electricians to their industry. Gasfitting with the plumber is 
usually a sideline—a job for the apprentice. How many plum- 
bers have showrooms for the display of gas apparatus? I 
have heard of them working hand in hand with the gas under- 
taking; but it has generally been with a company concern. I 
have never heard of plumbers canvassing for new gas appliances, 
but I have known the gas department to canvass for new work, 
of which the local plumber was given share. Indeed, they claim 
it is their right as ratepayers. So much for the assistance from 
the plumbers. The ironmonger is of less value to us than the 
plumber. He certainly makes a show of gas fittings, The class 
of goods, however, stocked by a number of these people is of 
such a quality that there is a danger of more harm than good 
being derived from their sale. The amount of business we have 
brought to our door from outside sources is infinitesimal. 

The gas industry will need to keep a watchful eye on these 
towns where both departments are municipally owned. This is 
our weakest point. The industrial side of the electricity industry 
has been badly hit during the past two or threeyears, I know of 
a corporation in an industrial area who, after asking for prices 
from both departments for the lighting of new streets and a hous- 
ing scheme, installed electricity in spite of the fact that gas was 
30 p.ct. cheaper for initial cost and maintenance. The decision 
was unanimous, The gas department were told “ You are doing 
very well, we must help the lame duckling.” This is a precedent 
which may easily become a standing order. To prevent this sort 
of thing from becoming a habit, will need more than an efficient 
distribution department. It needs the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the entire gas industry. 

In my experience, in certain towns where both gas and electri- 
city are under a municipal authority, the electric side has first 
choice, and gas takes what is left over. The electric side getsthe 
lighting and power, and wherever possible the heating and cook- 
ing. Soon it will make a bid for the industrial side. 

Most new houses are electrically lighted, and some are wired 
for heating. In numerous cases the electricians are allowed to 
canvass the gas-lighted houses with a view to—as they put it— 
“ modernizing” them. Theone side is allowed a free hand, while 
the other is not given a- sporting chance. For our own sake, 
and for the sake of the public, fair competition must be allowed. 
Monopoly in the past retarded the progress of our industry; com- 
petition has advanced us to our present position. Municipally+ 
owned undertakings are at a great disadvantage. Unlike the 
directors of a company, gas committees are not all enthusiasts. 
Some of the men who form these committees, where the two 
undertakings are municipally owned, are members of both. These 
men are easily swayed by the sensational Press, and are often 
blind to the interests of the public. Municipalization is a severe 
drawback to the progress of our industry. 

In trying to visualize the future, the necessity for only the fittest 
is written in clear letters, but the incentive is very obscured. 
Fighting may be a natural instinct with some men, but the man 
who trains himself to the last ounce is not just fighting for the love 
of it. He is aspiring to some goal. What goal has the gas in- 
dustry to offer such a man? This is a question for those who are 
laying-down the standard of education.» As the years roll on, 
competition in all classes of business becomes more keen; the 
necessary training becomes more intense, but the beginner has 
opportunity to choose, and will select, the one where the pros- 
pects are brightest. We ourselves have no doubt of the possi‘ 
bilities of gds. It has an almost unlimited field. An ambitious 
young man will not, however, give this much consideration if the 
reward is better elsewhere. Promotion is very slow on the dis- 
tribution side of our industry, probably because it is overcrowded, 
combined with the fact that a large number of undertakings train 
their own staff. The vacancies in these works are never thrown 
open in the general market. This considerably limits the field of 
the distribution man. The young man who is to make a hit on‘the 
distribution side must study the geographical conditions before 
joining any undertaking. If he commences his career in a small 
concern, his chances are likewise small, Distribution on small 
works does not allow of the apparatus and plant, scientific 
methods, and organization of the large towns. He will probably 
find it difficult to obtain the necessary technical training. The 
nearest training centre may be too far away. His enthusiasm 
would in all probability soon diminish. Assuming he overcomes 
all these difficulties, and passes the examination laid down by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, will he be sure of a good billet ? 
He will certainly have earned it. As I see it, the man who aspires 
to the big jobs in distribution must join a large concern, prefer: 
ably a company, and by enthusiasm and outstanding ability 
gradually work his way to the top. 

In the future, as in the past, in smaller places the manager will 
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still be the distribution specialist. I include salesmanship as part 
of distribution. If this side of the business is to become more 
progressive, it would appear that the budding manager will need 
to include more distribution and commercialism in his training 
than hitherto. The Diploma of the Institution goes a long way 
towards embodying the necessary qualifications. The salesmen’s 
circles will very considerably assist. When the scheme for com- 
mercial training is in operation, we ought to be turning out the 
type of man required to uphold the traditions of our great in- 
dustry. 

The ability of these men will need to be recognized in more 
practical form than is at present the rule. I will give you an in- 
stance of how the salary in our profession compares with that of 
the electricity man. Some two months ago there appeared in the 
Technical Press an advertisement for a manager in a 115-million 
works, at a salary of £400. In a town not many miles distant the 
man in charge of the electricity showrooms received a similar 
salary. I have no doubt that most of you could relate other such 
cases. The modern manager in the smaller towns will train his 
own specialists—I mean his chief distribution man and salesmen. 
Having previously passed through the whole routine, he will be 
competent to do so. Like the small provincial football teams 
who are unable to buy talent, he will need to search for likely 
local recruits. He will do well to see that he has nothing foisted 
upon him. Municipal concerns, particularly the smaller ones, 
have ever been dumping grounds for relatives and friends of a 
certain type of councillor. 

With the right type of youth the training should commence in 
the office, under the manager’s eye. First instil enthusiasm in 
him, and the remainder should be simple. He should be given 
an elementary training on the works, and later passed through the 
workshops and finally on to the district. During his practical 
training he should be encouraged to study the technical side at 
home. Technical literature should be passed on to him; and it 
would certainly pay to devote at least an hour a week in person 
to his technical training. During his apprenticeship he will pay 
his way, and eventually will develop into a useful asset. Even 
though the student be successful in obtaining a better position at 
the end of his preliminary training, the manager will have the 
satisfaction of knowing he has done his duty to the youth and to 
his industry. 

The successful manager has another duty to perform—namely, 
the education of the consumer. -To be a qualified success he 
must be a social man. He must mix among the public. An 
occasional address to a woman’s guild or to a ward committee 
can do a vast amount of good. Large and small concerns alike 
must exploit the field to the fullest, canvass intensively, advertise 
as much as possible, never retreat. Let the opposition be aggres- 
sive. We have the goods; let us deliver them. 

The appliance manufacturers have given us 50 p.ct. efficiency for 
cooking, and much more for heating ; but with the introduction of 
their research laboratories, and the co-operation of the scientific 
distribution man, I fully believe we shall hear more good news 
from them in the near future. The industrial apparatus makers 
have only of recent years settled-down in earnest. They have a 
career before them. I see no limits to their resources. This 
branch, above all, demands specialists. 

Let enthusiasm be our keynote. A short time ago an electrical 
engineer asked me to instal one of the new types of hotplate. 
He desired it to be fitted with a flexible connection, in order that 
it could be put out of sight when any intimate friends were ad- 
mitted to the kitchen. His electric cooker was retained for show 
purposes. 

Discussion, 


Mr. J. BoyLz (Greenock), opening the discussion, congratulated the 
speaker on the fearless manner in which he had spoken. He thought 
the man in the small undertaking could get promotion if he was will- 
ing to work hard enough. Asto keen competition, they should not sit 
down to it, but by an efficient service combat it. It was said that gas 
was neither handy nor clean. There was something for the distribu- 
tion departments to tackle. In this respect he thought maintenance 
would effect a solution. They could also bring the pneumatic switch 
prominently before the public, and thus retain the lighting load. 
Often when electricity was used for lighting, there was a tendency to 
employ it for heating, &c. Distribution departments could not place 
too much importance on the retention of gas for all forms of lighting. 

Mr. R. Gray (Hamilton) remarked that distribution was now much 
more efficient than formerly. It was no longer looked upon as a 
burden for the manufacturing side to carry. He thought it very unfair 
for gas consumers to bear the loss on electricity undertakings, such as 
happened when gas and electricity were under the control of the same 
municipality. Gas was certainly progressing. 

Mr. A. WALKER {Kilbarchan) suggested that the old saying “ Profits 
are made in the retort-house” no longer held. He welcomed the 
Schemes to educate juniors; this in time would solve many of the 
present-day troubles. He instanced the benefits of a maintenance 
scheme, 

. number of other members joined in the discussion; and at the 
close Mr. Graham was cordially thanked for his paper. 

. whist drive and social evening will be held on Saturday, Dec. 20, 
at !.ombach’s, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 








Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—The University of Leeds, 
where there are celebrations this week, will on Saturday be visited 
by members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, who will be 


= ived by Mr. J. W. Wood at the Main Entrance, University 
Road, at 2.45. 





Ash-Softening Temperatures and Clinker Formation. 


The United States Bureau of Mines set forth, for a number of 
coals, in a recently-issued report, the approximate analyses, ash- 
softening temperatures, softening intervals, flow intervals, and ten- 
dency to form clinkers, when burned in a high temperature power 
plant furnace. Heavy troublesome clinkers resulted with the 
coals whose ash-softening temperatures were from 2200° to 2300° 
Fahr.; troublesome clinker usually resulted with the coals whose 
ash-softening temperatures lay between 2300° and 2500° Fahr. 
With few exceptions, coals whose ash-softening temperatures were 
above 2500° Fahr. gave little trouble from clinker formation. The 
analyses of different samples of the same coal did not vary appre- 
ciably, yet the ash-softening temperatures of different samples 


from the same coal were found to vary rather widely—as much,, 


as 290° Fahr. in one case. Hence a number of determinations 
should te made on samples from different shipments, in order to 
secure a fair average value for the ash-softening temperature of 
a given coal. When the ash-softening temperature is properly 
determined, it can well be used as one of the guides in predicting 
the action of the coal in the furnace. 


SS 


Oil from Low-Temperature Carbonization. 


While admitting that the low-temperature carbonization of coal 
for the extraction of oil alone can never be a paying proposition 
so long as the present economic relationship between coal and 
oil exists, Messrs. Nash and Shatwell have put forward, in'a paper 
read before the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, the cal- 
culation that, if the small coal mined every year, amounting 
roughly to 50 million tons, which is now unutilized, were treated by 
some system of low-temperature carbonization, about 365 million 
gallons of liquid fuel would be availabie annually, apart from the 
yield of good solid fuel suitable for domestic purposes. That oil 
from carbonized coal can never replace natural petroleum is, they 
say, shown by the fact that, in addition to its being of poorer 
quality, the variety of products is very limited, and there is a high 
percentage of low-quality pitch left as residuum. Nevertheless, 
by supplementing, it can help to conserve the natural mineral oil 
resources, and the objectionable high content of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons in the motor spirit fraction might be overcome by 
careful physical, in preference to chemical, refining and blending 
with motor spirits composed principally of paraffin hydrocarbons. 
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Seal for Purifiers or Scrubbers. 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas and Elecfric 
Association, a description was given of a seal adaptable to liquid 
purifiers or scrubbers, which has been installed and is giving 
satisfactory results at various points on the system of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company. It has been found that, where. the 
nature or velocity of the fluid employed in liquid purifiers is such 
that gas bubbles are entrained in the fluid, the ordinary dip-pipe 
hydraulic seal is not satisfactory, as the gas bubbles are carried 
through the dip pipe and rise through the liquid in the seal pot, 
escaping at the top. This constitutes a fire hazard, as well as re- 
presenting an extensive loss of gas. The seal consists of a gas- 
tight steel seal pot, with the inlet from the purifier or scrubber 
entering above the fluid level, and the overflow outlet at the 
bottom. There is fitted a steel shoot which extends from the 
inlet opening to the fluid level when pressure is on the seal; and 
a vent pipe leads from the top of the seal to the purifier or 
scrubber shell. With this arrangement in use, the fluid enters 
the seal through the inlet, and runs down the shoot to the level of 
the fluidin the seal pot. This decreases the impact, and causes 
a minimum amount of turbulence in the liquid. The gas bubbles 
are released on top of the liquid, and escape through the vent 
back to the purifier or scrubber shell. 
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Shale Oil Resources. 

Though the search for oil shale has not yet been prosecuted 
with any great seriousness, it is,'say Messrs. A. W. Nash and 
H. G. Shatwell, known that deposits exist in practically every 
civilized country in the world. The shales of Esthonia have been 
experimented with in the Scottish type of retort, and found to 
yield 77 gallons of crude oil per ton; but the sulphate of ammonia 
yield is poor. ‘The various oil shales of America give from 10 to 
go gallons of oil per ton, with an ammonium sulphate vield of 
from a few pounds to 34 lbs. The New Brunswick shale deposits 
of Canada, when tested in Scotland, furnished an average of 40 
gallons of crude oil and 78 lbs. of ammonium sulphate per ton. 
Those of Southern France yield from 80 to 120 gallons of oil per 
ton ; while the Australian shales are reported to give 100 gallons 
of oil and 70 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton. The United 
States Government are holding 45,440 acres in Colorado and 
86,584 acres in Utah of ojl-shale deposits as a reserve for the use 
of the American navy. The Colorado oil-shale fields cover an 
area of 2500 square miles, and those of Utah are 125 miles long 
by 40 ‘miles wide. The quantity of oil shale estimated to be 
available in the Utah district is more than 40,000 million tons, 
and in Colorado 19,360 million tons, with an average yield over 
the whole of 38 gallons of oil to the ton. This represents a 
potential reserve of oil corresponding to 8550 million tons. There 
are various reasons why the enormous shale-oil deposits have not 
yet been worked seriously, but the principal one is the present 
abundance and cheapness of petroleum in its free state. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We are nol responsible for opinions eapressed by Correspondents. | 


A Distinctive Sign for the Therm. 


Sir,—For many months past I have used in my own notes and 
records the symbol fW* in place of the word ‘‘ Therm ” (singular and 
piural), and it occurs to me that the time may have arrived when some 
such distinctive sign might be gnerally adopted to represent a word 
so <xtens.vely used throughout the gas industry 

No doubt many of your readers have found the need for a conve- 
nient abbreviation in this connect.on, and | suggest that a lead from 
the ** JouRNAL ”’ would be useful. W. WastzELL, Secretary. 

South Suburban Gas Company, 

Lower Sydenham, S.E., 
Dec. 13, 1924. 
|* The symbol represents the combination of a capital ‘* T’’ and a 
small ‘*h.’’ The type-founders have not answered well to the 
cxigency.—Ep. ‘* G. J.” 


——_—— 


Use of Live Steam in Purification. 

Sik,—In reference to the second paragraph in the paper read by 
Mr. F, J. Pearce at the recent meeting of the Southern Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers (ante, p. 723), 1 would remark that 
tne use of steam tor revivirying oxide of iron without removal from 
the purifier was first suggested by Mr. Robert Fish, in a paper read 
before the 1872 meeting of the Br.tish Association of Gas Managers, 
entitled ‘* The Comparative Cost of Puritying Gas by Lime and Oxide 
of Iron ’’—see the ** Transactions ’’ for that year, p. 66. The paper, 
and also the discussion following, turned somewhat on the question 
of oxide versus lime, as at that time many engineers had a prefer- 
ence for the latter. The method proposed, and applied, was claimed 
to have reduced the purification costs from o°75d. to o*25d. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas purified; and the following is the description given 
(p. 67): 

When the purifier requires changing, the gas-ways are,. of course, 
closed, and the air-ways opened; a tap is then turned, and stcam 
passes through the nozzle into the purifier. The effect of this is to 
cause a rapid current of air to pass through the purifier and per- 
meate the purifying material, then to pass into the outlet, where it 
is thoroughly diluted with steam, after which it rapidly ascends and 
mingles with the upper air. Thus by the employment of steam in the 
manner described there is not only a sufficient current of air induced 
for a complete revivification of the oxide, but the use of it keeps the 
purifying material from getting unduly heated, and produces that 
degree of dampness most suitable for this purifying agent. 

in the course of discussion, reference was made to a somewhat 
similar process in use at the Bath Gas-Works, where purifiers were 
run for six months without change. Twenty years later, Mr. F. G. 
Dexter read a paper, on ‘‘ Steam Applied as Aid to Purification of 
Oxide of Iron in situ,’’ before the Gas Institute (‘‘ Transactions,”’ 
p. 38). He went fully into the science of the subject, making special 
reference to the use of pure oxygen in preference to air, which at 
that time was under consideration, and claiming that his procedure 
secured all th:. advantages, without the expense, of the former. He 
had adopted continuous, as distinct from intermittent, revivifica- 
tion, which enabled the working life of a charge to be greatly pro- 
longed, and this without removal from the box or cessation of the flow 
of gas through it. He also dealt fully with the advantages of steam, 
as compared with those of dry air. 

Mr. Dexter followed the subject in a second paper in 1894 
(‘* Transactions,’’ p. 223, et seq.), and then claim:d to have reduced 
the purification costs from o°7d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas in 1890 to o*24d. 
in 1891 by use of air alone; as the result of adopting steam, this was 
further brought-down to o*’07d. in 1893. 

Personally, I have been concerned in the use of air for revivification 
in situ for more than forty years, but have never resorted to steam, 
simply because the necessity was not evident. The results obtained 
were equal to anything gained by the use of steam. 

Later advances on the same lines appear to have turned on larger 
purifying areas. The reduction of temperature by exposure to air in 
winter has been limited by substituting the underground for the over- 
head plan, the incrcase of size favouring the ground floor ; and work- 
ing facilities suggested the advantage of burying them to such ex- 
tent that the top surface is not more than about a foot above ground, 
lagging the sides and covers, and periodically reversing the flow 
of gas. N. H. Humpnreys. 

5, Wyndham Road, Salisbury, 

Dec. 13, 1924. 





—_— 


Maintenance of Gas Appliances. 

Sir,—After reading your editorial in vesterday’s ‘* Journal *’ en- 
titled ‘‘ Organizing Good Service,’’ I feel impelled to write and con- 
gratulate you on the views expressed therein. ‘There will be, no 
doubt, many like myself who would support your plea for full main- 
tenance of gas apparatus—not only gas fires, but all the many and 
varied appliances in use on the district. I hope you will keep pegging 
away at this subject, which is of infinitely greater importance to the 
future well-being of the industry than the more popular topic of 
“Verticals v. Horizontals.’’ 

At the present time the gas industry is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, and orders for appliances are coming in faster than they can 
be executed. This seems to be the general experience, and it is 
quite natural that it should cause a slackening of the interest taken 
in the question of free maintenance.* 

There are two reasons for this. Ia the first place, the increasing 
business tends to promote a feeling that there is really not much 








to worry about, and that, if a little business is lost here and ther 
because of faulty appliances, this really cannot be helped, and th 
consumer is himself to blame if he will not ask for his appliance 
to be put in order. The second factor is the shortage of skillcd gas 
fitters, coupled with the difficulty, brought about by the housing 
shortage, of moving men from place to place 

You will, no doubt, recall the second of Mr. Butterfield’s recom 
mendations: ‘‘ That the gas industry be asked to submit to th 
Board of Trade . . . suggestions for a system of periodical inspectio: 
and of maintenance in safe condition of gas piping, fittings, an 
appliances. .. .”? Is it not apparent that, from «very point of view 
maintenance of all appliances is the ideal at which to aim? If thi 
be admitted, the problem which will then arise is the difficulty oi 
find sufficient men to double, approximately, the gasfitting staff 
now employed. Most undertakings are already training apprentices ; 
but personally I am of the opinion that the problem is so huge thai 
it will never be properly solved without a co-operative effort, an 
that it will become necessary to establish training centres in various 
parts of the country, at which intelligent youths can be instructed 
by the hundred to fill the demand which is bound to come. It is to 
me surprising that gas undertakings should spend thousands oi 
pounds on elaborate showrooms designed to convince the public o 
the merits of gas, and that they should then grudge expenditure in 
the houses of the consumers themselves, where the impression pro- 
duced is ten times more important. 

I apologise for the length of this letter; but, as you rightly ob 
serve, the matter is of fundamental importance, and I should like to 
see the last part of your editorial printed in letters of gold, and circu- 
lated broadcast. I have long held these opinions, and as far back as 
Ig11 wrote a paper advocating maintenance of all appliances. [Se 
Reports, Gas Associations, 1911, p. 72—Midland Association.] 

W. W. TownsEnpD, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Company, Colchester, Dec. 11, 1924. 

* P.S.—The reference is to systematic house-to-house maintenanc: 
of all gas appliances free of charge as far as labour is concerned 
materials being charged for. Details of schemes in operation hav: 
been given by Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, of Glasgow, and Mr. H. E. 
Bloor, of York. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Manufacture of Briquettes.—No. 223,302. 
Lainc, B., of Hatfield, and NieELsen, H., of London. 
No. 18,461; July 17, 1923. 


This invention relates to two-stage methods of distilling car- 
bonaceous materials and manufacturing briquettes, of the kind in 
which the solid material is withdrawn from a primary stage retort 
when it reaches the so-called *‘ sticky ’’ stage, and, while the material 
is still in a plastic or semi-plastic condition, is moulded or subjected 
to pressure within a suitable apparatus so as to consolidate it into 
briquettes; the briquettes being subsequently subjected to a further 
distillation process at higher temperatures in secondary-stage retorts. 

According to the present invention a plurality of internally heated 
retorts is provided for carrying on the primary and secondary stage: 
of distillation, and a@ continuous stream of hot gases is passed from 
the secondary-stage retorts into the primary-stage retorts, so that th 
heating of the carbonaceous materials in the primary stage is effected 
by the same gas which has been utilized in the secondary stage. In 
other words, the primary and secondary stages of heating are both 
effected in the same gaseous atmosphere. The briquettes, without any 
subsequent cooling and while in the hot state, are continuously con- 
veyed into the secondary retort, where they are distilled at a higher 
temperature. Owing to this fact little or no heat is lost by the passage 
of the carbonaceous materials from the primary to the secondary stag 
and considerable economy in heat requirements is effected. A supply 
of pitch or agglomerating material is added to the primary retort b: 
fore briquetting ; this step being feasible owing to the low tempera- 
ture at which the primary retort is worked. 


Gas Fire Radiants.—No. 223,717. 


GENERAL Gas AppriaNces, Ltp., and Francis, W. R., both of 
Manchester. 
No. 24,243 ; Sept. 29, 1923. 

The invention has for its object to provide a radiant which * lights 
up ’’ quickly, or has the appearance of being incandescent before th: 
whole of the radiant is incandescent, the arrangement also being su 
that a considerable glow cam be obtained with a very small consump 
tion of gas. For this purpose the radiant is provided with strands o1 
threads of asbestos fibre which are laced through holes in the sides 
of the radiant and extend across the interior, producing a criss-cros: 
effect. 


Atmospheric Burners.—No. 224,029. 
Ricnarp Kann AKTIEN and Crasen, W., both of Berlin. 
No. 21,710; Aug. 28, 1923. 


This invention relates .to improvements in atmospheric burne 
for heating purposes of the kind comprising an injector tube o1 
end of which projects into a concentric inner cup-shaped pat 
secured to the gas inlet nozzle and projecting into an outer co 
centric inverted cup-shaped part secured to the injector tube; tl 
burner head being provided with lateral outlets, und the passag 
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thus formed between the cup-shaped parts and injector tube 
providing a pre-heating device for incoming air. 

The modifications relate to the general design of the burner, and 
to the provision of an air regulator. 


Prepayment Mechanism.—No. 224,143. 
ANDERSON, J., of Edinburgh. 
No. 6090; March 10, 1924. 


This invention, in brief, consists in prepayment mechanism having 
a pawl pivoted to the coin carrier and provided with a radial tooth 
engaging the periphery of a measuring-out wheel of the spur gear 
type. The pawl is so arranged that it is definitely engaged with the 
measuring-out wheel on insertion of a coin by the action of the 
periphery of the coin, the prepayment mechanism casing or the like, 
and a connector between the coin carrier and the pawl, but rides 
over the teeth of the measuring-out wheel after release of the coin 
or when no coin is carried in the carrier. 

A form of the invention is described and illustrated in which the 
prepayment mechanism and measuring-out wheel are contained in a 
circular casing closed by a prepayment disc held in position by a 
retaining ring, the character of casing disc and ring being that 
shown in patent No. 208,181 [see ** JourNaL ’”’ for Jan. 16, 1924]. 


Waste Heat in Carbonizing.—No. 224,179. 


SPENCER-BoNECOURT, LtTp., and GREGSON, W., both of 


Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
No. 13,135; May 28, 1924. 

Introducing this specification the patentees say that for efficient 
service a waste-heat boiler should be worked on induced draught. 
This necessity for induced draught and also the draught require- 
ments of the retort setting and regenerators, if any, means exhausters 
driven by a reciprocating steam engine or a steam turbine, if electric 
power is not available or desirable. ‘he power required, however, 
is not great; and steam engines of low power, particularly steam 
turbines of low power, are not as efficient as could be desired, and 
if moderately efficient are expensive. It is one object of the present 
invention to enable an inefficient and cheap turbine or other steam 
engine to be used in an efficient manner in the retort installation. 

Usually steam is admitted into retorts at comparatively low pres- 
sure, and this steam may be saturated or superheated. On the 
other hand, it is usual to generate steam in a waste-heat boiler at 
pressures of 100 lbs. per sq. in. and over. According to the present 
invention, in order to avoid waste of a large proportion of the steam 
generated by the waste-heat boiler by consuming it in an inefficient 
turbine or reciprocating engine, the steam is allowed to.escape from 
the turb-ne or engine at a suitable pressure for the retorts (say 
30 Ibs. per sq. in.) and is used in the retorts, preferably after it has 
been dried by passage through a steam separator. 

It is also suggested to superheat the steam before it is blown into 
the retorts, either by passing it through a superheater in the inlet 
products chamber of the waste-heat boiler or in the flue leading 
thereto, or by a separately fired superheater. : 


Bricks for Regenerators.—No. 224,368. 
Masters, E., and Gissons Bros., Ltp., both of Dudley. 
No. 26,963; Oct. 29, 1923. 

This invention -relates to the bricks used for the gas and air 
passages of a regenerator. 
_ One claim is for a tubular brick having a plurality of openings 
in each of two opposite sides; the openings extending substantially 
the whole width of the brick, and the other sides of the brick 
being unperforated. Another claim is for a brick with only one 
Opening in each of two faces; and there is a provision for con- 


structing alternate courses of two different kinds of a further type 
of tubular brick. 





Distillation of Tar.—No. 224,305. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & WILTON’S PaTRNT Furnace Co., Ltp., of 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1, and SHapBott, S. M., of Lee, S.E. 13. 


No. 20,574; Aug. 13, 1923. 

The invention relates to the distillation of tar in what are known 
as pot stills as distinct from continuous stills, and has for its object 
the provision of improved apparatus for this purpose. It particularly 
relates to the method of distillation in which the tar is preliminarily 
heated and is dehydrated by being heated under sufficient pressure 
to prevent the escape of vapour, and is then delivered in a small 
siteam or streams into a closed vessel from which the water and 
some of the lighter fractions escape as vapour, after which the tar 

led to pot stills. 

According to this invention, the dehydrated tar is stored in a 
container of large capacity before it is run into the pot still, so 
that the pot still may be more readily charged and more continuously 
used, and the heat developed used to the best advantage. In carrying 
this out, the tar in the first instance is delivered under pressure by 

‘cans of a pump to a coil or chamber passing through or round the 
Supply tank, and is thereby heated to some extent. It then passes 

1 heater of any suitable type where its temperature is raised to 
such a degree as is needed to ensure the volatilization of the water 
nd the light oil on the tar being delivered into the vapour box and 
its pressure allowed to fall to about that of the atmosphere. The 
Steam thus generated and the light oils are then led to a condenser, 
While the tar, which is still fairly hot, is allowed to flow into a supply 
‘ank. The hot gases from the pot still may be caused to pass 





ae | 


through or round the supply tank, so as to transfer some part of the 
heat which they contain to the tar therein, causing a second fraction 
to be distilled off, which fraction is led to a second condenser; or 
they may be led straight to the condenser, and in this case the 
additional condenser is not necessary. The tar in the supply. tank 
is run into the pot still, where the last fractions are distilled off in 
the usual manner and are led to a third condenser. ‘The residue is 
led off into a pitch cooler of any suitable type. By this arrangement 
the work done by the pot still is materially lessened, and the output 
per unit of plant increased and some economy of heat effected. 
The necessary plant is described in conjunction with a diagram. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Dec. 3.] 
Nos. 28,037 to 28,690. 

AKTIEBOLAGET ARCA REGULATORER.—‘* Automatic control.’’ No. 
23,154. 

BILLINGHAME, W. E.—‘‘ Emulsification of tar, bitumen, &c."' No. 
25,395. 

boyeER, J. F.—‘‘ Gas-meters.’’ No. 28,632. 

BREEDEN, F. V.—‘‘ Pipe joints, &c.’’ No. 28,190, 

British ArcA ReGuLators, Lip.—See Aktiebolagei Arca Regula- 
torer. No. 28,154. 

Burton, A. E. 
23,200. 

COMPAGNIE POUR LA FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS ET MATERIEL 
b’Usines A Gaz.—*‘ Fluid meter.’’ No. 28,594. 

ILLINGWORTH CARBONIZATION COMPANY, LTD., AND ILLINGWORTH, 
S. R.—‘* Carbonization of coal.’’ No. 28,463. 

ILLINGWORTH CARBONIZATION Company, Lib., AND ILLINGWORTH, 
S. R.—‘ Treatment of coal and coke.’’ No, 28,464. 

Jackman, G. H.—* Self-lighting gas burner.’’ No. 28,380. 

Jones, F. W. Sarispury-.—‘‘ Vertical retorts.’’ No, 28,484. 

junc, P.—‘‘ Apparatus for ascertaining composition of gaseous 
mixtures.’’ No. 28,120. 

Lainc, B.—‘‘ Purification of carbonaceous materials, &c.”’ No. 
28,468. 

Lamont, J. H.—‘*‘ Pipe joints, &c.’’ No, 28,593. 

Low TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION, L1p.—‘‘ Doors for closing re- 
torts, &c.’’ No, 28,690. 

Moon, P. G, G.—See Boyer, J. F. No. 28,632. 

NigLsen, H.—See Laing, B.—No. 28,468. 

PaRKER, C. H.—See Jones, F. W. Salisbury-. No. 28,484. 

PaRKER, J. F.—Sce Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. No. 


28,690. 





‘* Lids for mouthpieces of gas-retorts.”’ No. 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Dec. 10.] 
Nos. 28,669 to 29,360. 
Crort, C. M.—* Inverted incandescent gas burners.’’ No. 29,244. 
ForsHaw, R.—"* Gas fires.’’ No. 29,333- 
House, G.—** Device to control gas-lighting from a distance.’’ No. 
29,105. 
Jounson,*A. C.—'* Remoie control of street lamps.”’ 
M‘Laren, E.—* Gas supply.’’ No. 29,163. 
Rapiation, Lrp.—'‘ Gas cooking apparatus.’’ No. 29,332. 
Witson, J. L.—‘‘ Gas-fired boiler tubes.’’ No. 29,283. 
Wo ttaston, T. R.—‘* Gas retorts.’’ No. 28,717. 
Yates, H. J.—See Radiation, Ltd. No. 29,332. 


No. 28,821. 





aan nn 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Extension of Patcat. 


On ‘Tuesday, Dec. 9, Mr. Justice Tomlin heard an application 
for the extension of letters patent granted in 1909 to Robert John 
Milbourne, for improvements in valves for gas purifiers. Mr, Trevor 
Watson said the patent would expire on Jan. 22, 1925. The patent 
had bcen exploited by the firm of C. & W. Walker & Co., Ltd., under 
an arrangement with the inventor, who was to be paid a royalty 
upon éach valve according to its size. The apparatus consisted of 
a duplex valve which was arranged on the outside of the purifier. 
During the war the manufacture of the valves was seriously inter- 
fered with, owing to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary mate- 
rials. His Lordship asked whether the valves were used by any- 
one but gas undertakings. Mr. Watson said he understood not. The 
sales of the valves showed that the invention had met a long-fclt 
want. In reply to his Lordship, Mr. Dighton Pollock, who ap- 
peared for the Board of Trade, said he did not oppose a short ex- 
tension. His Lordship made an order extending the patent for two 
years. 














Lincoln’s Large Consumers.—lIn the desire to meet, as far as is 
practicable, the wishes of large industrial consumers, of whom there 
is a considerable proportion in the city, the Gas Committee of the 
Lincoln Corporation have had under consideration the question of 
extending the rebate allowed, with the result that at the last meet- 
ing of the Council they presented a report recommending that the 
amount of 7$ p.ct., conceded to consumers of 6 million c.{t. and up- 
wards in a year, should be increased by an additional 5 p.ct. to users 
of 10 million c.ft. and over. Mr. T. Kitchen moved the reference of 
the matter back to the Committee, contending that only very partial 
consideration had been given to the request which had been preferred 
in relation to the matter. The amendment, which was seconded by 
Mr. Rayment, was, however, lost; a’ further amendment, that the 
minute in regard to the Committee’s decision be not confirmed, lead- 
ing to the Chairman of the Committee (Alderman T. Wallis) agreeing 
to withdraw the report, and to take it back for further consideration. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


COAL CONSERVATION. 


Mr. ReGinaLp G, Carry, who represents Newport (Mon.), has 
carly in the session spoken on behalf of the gas industry. In the 
course of the debate on the King’s Speech in the House of Com- 
mons on ‘luesday of last week, Mr. Clarry made the following 
speech : 





{ desire to make some general observations upon certain omissions 
from His Majcsty’s Gracious Speech. I refer particularly to the de- 
velopment of industry. The matter I trust will not be controversial, 
as | refer more particularly to the fact of no reference to electrical 
dey. jopment or anything connected with our coal resources or their 
conservation, I feel that 1 take an entirely disinterested view when | 
suggest that it is not in the best interests of an industry itsclf, or of 
the general public, that any particular industry should be made a 
political plank in any party piatform. The difficulty is that when a 
Minister takes hold of an industry in this direction he generally is 
not able to get a correct perspective of it from its proper economic 
standpoint ot the selling price of the commodity and of all concerned. 
The outlook of the politician is that he wants some grandiose scheme, 
lar-reaching and large, which he may tell his constituents that he 
took some part in putting into force, and very often the vital factors 
that those concerned are working for are lost sight of. 

lhe matter I particularly wish to refer to is the necessity for co- 
operation between the two ‘great industries which produce light, 
power, and heat—an active co-operation in the public interest and in 
order to get the maximum economy in coal consumption. The House 
may remember that during the war, when we were pushed to our 
greatest extremity to cons. rve the resources of the country, two or 
three committees of inquiry were set up; the Coal Conservation Com- 
mittee, the Nitrate Products Committce, and the -Fuel Research 
Board among others. As a result of their’ work they put forward 
several recommendations, and part of those recommendations were 
put into force by the Electricity Supply Act, 1919.. That dealt, how- 
ever, with only a portion of their recommendations—such as could be 
put into operation by the Electricity Commissioners in the endeavour 
to co-ordinate the electricity supply of the country to prevent any 
wastage of coal. Another very important rccommendation, really 
more in the spirit-than in the words, was the necessity to conserve 
our coal resources. Coal is a national asset and an asset that is wast- 
ing, and anything that ean be done to prolong the life of our coal re- 
sources should receive the active support of every member of this 
Hous., without distinction of party. 

The production of 95 p.ct. of the electricity in this country neces- 
sitates the consumption of coal under boilers for producing steam. In 
the sister industry, the gas industry,.coal is carbonized under different 
conditions, and brings about different results. One ton of coal pro- 
duccs, approximately, 10,500 c.ft. of gas, 11 cwt. of coke, and 10 gal- 
lons of tar. Tar, we all know, is utilized for road spraying, and in ad- 
dition there are upward ‘of 100,ooo—in fact, there is no limit to the 
number—derivatives, from coal tar. We also get from ‘that ton of 
coal a quantity of ammonia which is very valuable to this couatry. 
The suggestion I wish to make now, and I hope to go into it in more 
technical detail at some future time, is that the right way to deal 
with this matter to meet the case of coal conservation and electrical de- 
velopment is through active co-ordination between the two great sister 
industries of lighting and power—namely, the gas and electrical in- 
dustries. Sufficient can be said to make out a case for inquiry on the 
subject. Coal is an asset which must be conserved in every direction. 
A suspicion and_prejudice has grown up between the two industries ; 
it is difficult to say how or why, but it is admitted on all hands, It 
is admitted in the fourth annual report of the Electricity Commission ; 
they admit difficulties in that direction; and they would also prefer 
further powers to put into operation the findings of the different com- 
nittees that have been set up. I am submitting merely a few general 
observations at this moment, because I understand this is one of the 
few opportunities one has for dealing with general busin‘ ss during 
the debate on the Address, and I desire to say no more -now. 








Southampton Gas Company Development.—by 88 votes to 16 a 
parish meeting held in the New Forest Hall, Lyndhurst, approved a 
scheme authorizing the Parish Council to proceed with the lighting of 
the village by gas. Mr. J. R. HH. Jacobs (Secretary and General 
Manager of the Southampton Gas Company): informed the meeting 
that his Company proposed to extend their mains in certain directions 
to meet the requirements of the scheme, and they were willing to 
spread the initial cost of providing and fixing the lamps over a period 
of years. Under the project it is contemplated fixing 28 lamps 
(columns for which already exist) at most of the dangerous places, 
The sum of £217 (to be spread over three years) will cover the cost 
of the lamps and their erection, and the Council have sanction to 
spend £5125 for the first year to cover capital outlay, gas, mainten- 
aince, Ke. 





Power Gas Corporation.—The annual report of the Power Gas 
Corporation, of Stockton-on-T es, stated that the generally advers¢ 
conditions of trade, which unfortunately still prevailed, had been re- 
flected in the results of the trading during the year. A substantial 
volume of orders had, however, been obtained,. particulariy during 
the latter part of the year. The financing of these orders, coupled 
with the scttlement of liabilities for taxation, maixe it advisable that 
the Company’s resources should be conserved, and the Directors 
therefore recommend that, subject to certain appropriations, the bal- 
ance to the credit of profit and loss account should ‘be ¢arried for- 
ward. The accounts show a profit of £12,197; to which has to be 
added £211,070 brought forward from the previous year. Out of this 
amount the Directors have appropriated £2000 to the reserve; fund ; 
ind the balance carried forward: is: 421,267. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared .in the ‘* London Gazette ” the following 
further notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade unde: 
the Gas Regulation Act. 

AMENDING ORDER. 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company. 
[Application by the Middlesex County Council. ] 

The Board of Tradé give notice that the Middlesex County Counci 
have made application under sub-section (3) of section 1 of the Act 
for an amending Order revising the powers of charging authorized 
by the Tottenham Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, by reducing thi 
standard price prescribed by that Order. 

Any’ person affected desiring to make representations with regar 
to the application may do so by letter addressed to the Director o! 
Gas Administration, Board of Trade, Great George Street, London, 
S.W. 1, not later than Dec. 24. 

A copy of such representations must at the same time be sent to 
the Middlesex County Council and te the Tottenham District Light, 
Heat, and Power Company. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 
Leigh (Lancs.) Corporation. 

Application is to be made by the Leigh Corporation to the Board 
of. Trade for a Special Order, to extend their limits of supply by th 
addition of the township and parish of Culcheth, to enable them to 
purchase further land, to provide for the adoption of the thermal basis 
of charge (with a maximum of 18d. per therm throughout the existing 
limits of supply), and to confer upon them further powers with regard 
to the gas undertaking. 


<i 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





We have received from the Director of Gas Administration a copy 
of the following further Order made. by. the Board of ‘Trade unde 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 

Guisborough Gas Company, Ltd. 

After the declared date, the maximum .price in respect of gas sup- 

plied by the undertakers shall be 14°4d. per therm. (Dec. 11.) 
e <i 


NEW CARBONIZING PLANT AT PADIHAM. 





The completion’ of an installation of new carbonizing: plant ‘at th 
Padiham District Council Gas-Works was celebrated last week-end, 
when a party were conducted over the works by the Engineer (Mr. 
A. F. Ames). .The new retorts, which have been installed by Messrs 
Drakes’, Ltd., of Halifax, are of the horizontal type, and are expecteu 
to effect considerable «conomies in the cost of gas-making. 

After the inspection, dinner was served in the Starkie Arms Hotel. 
Among those present were Alderman H. Emmott, J.P., and Mr. 
J. H.: Clegg (Chairman and Engine:r respett.vely ‘of thé Burnley 
Corporation Gas Department), and the Chairman of the Oswald- 
twistle Gas Committee. Alderman Emmott, in proposing the toast of 
“The Padiham’Gas Department,’’ congratulated the town on its fin 
gas-works. He had seen the plant, and considered it a credit to th« 
Gas Committee.’ Burnley: were embarking on the construction of n: 
works, and they had had to consider what system of carbonization 
they’ would:-adopt. ‘Like Padiham, they had decided in favour ol 
horizontal retorts. Councillor’ E. Wiggins (the Chairman of th 
Padiham Gas Committee) responded. He said they had hitherto had 


two. systems working: together, and this was expensive. To secur 
economical working, they had to have one system, and they acc« pted 
Messrs. Drakes’ tender for horizontals. They had so much confi- 


dence in the firm, and their system was so simple and acceptable, that 
he thought they would have obtained the contract even if their pric: 
had been alittle higher.than anyone else’s. In the last year the cos 
of manufacture of gas was 1s. 6d. per 1600 c.ft.: but with the nev 
plant’ they expected it to be 11d. Any increas:d consumption would 
be met without additional cost of labour, and the plant could be es 
tended without requiring much extra staff to work it. During th 
last five years a new holder had been installed and 8 miles of mains 
and’ services had been re-laid. The gas consumption had increased 
from 77 to 118 million c.ft.. The net profits in that time had been 
£11,620. 

Councillor Coe proposed ‘* The Contractors,’ and said the plant 
would undoubtedly add to their already high reputation. Mr. Thomp 
son replied on behalf of the firm. 

Councillor Coe spoke in high terms of Mr. Ames, who is short! 
leaving for Oswaldtwistle. Mr, Ames said he had attach. d great in 
portance to bringing-down the capital charges, and he considered 
Padiham was now on the way to a cheap’and good supply of gas. 

Dr. Mackenzie (the Chairman of the Council) proposed “ The Visi 
tors,”’. which was responded to by Councillor F. 


. Greenwood, o 
Oswaldtwistle, and Mr. Clegg, of Burnley. 





Macclesfield Gas Accounts.—The gas-works accounts for the ) 
ended March 31 show a gross profit of £6085. By payment of various 
loam charges, this sum is reduced to a net profit of £1928. Sales o! 
gas amounted to £47,005, and residuals brought in £11,514. . T! 
sales of gas through prepayment meters accounted for more revent 
than. the sales.through ordinary meters, 
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CONTINENTAL UNION GAS: COMPANY, LTD. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Tues- 
lay, Dre. 9, 1924, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Colonel H. LERoy-Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the chair. e 

The Secrerary (Mr. Arthur’ Nops) read the notice convening the 


meeting and the Auditors’ report; and the report of the Directors 
ind the statement of accounts were taken as read. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL, 

The Cnainman: Ladies and Gentlemen,-—Before proceeding with 
the business of the meeting, I should like to refer to the great loss 
the Company his sustained during the year in the death of Mr. A. F. 
Phillips, which occurred on March 31. Mr. Phillips had been 
a Director of the Company for 19 years. His wide experience of gas 
companies, and his vast technical know ledge, were constantly of the 
greatest value in our deliberations, and his death cume as a grat 
blow, not only to our Company, but to the gas industry in general. 
Mr. Phillips was a man of great personal charm and geniality, and 
‘ndeared himself to all who came into contact with him. I feel 
sure you would \ike me to convey to the family of Mr. Phillips the 
heartfelt sympathy of the stockholders of this Company. [‘* Hear, 
hear.’’]| Your Directors nominatid Mr. S. H. LeRoy-L«wis to fill 
the vacancy on the Board. The death also occurred during the year 
of Mr. E. C. Bode, the Secretary, who had been for 48 years with 
the Company. He devoted his whole life to the interests of the 
stockholders, and few companies have enjoyed such whole-hearted 
and faithful service. He has been succeeded by Mr Arthur Nops, 
who has occupied the post of Accountant for many years with con- 
spicuous ability. 

THE SIXTIETIT ANNUAL MEETING. 


You will notice that you have now been summoned to the sixtieth 
unnual general meeting of the Company, and in this year of our 
‘* Diamond Jubilee ’’ it may be of interest—especially to those who 
have only recently become stockhold«rs—if I make a brief reference 
to the history of our Company. The Company was incorporated, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Lewis Cubitt, on April 18, 1864, 
with a capital of £400,000. The immediate object was to come to 
the rescue of -a French Company which was in such financial straits 
that it was unable to continue working certain concessions for the 
supply of gas that had been granted to it. The English Company 
immediately took control, with such good effect that a dividend of 
8 p.ct. was distributed in August of that same year—a rate which 
was maintained for some years. Meanwhile the works of Montargis 
had been purchased for £7000 at public auction, and the works of 
Messina for £55,000. Both of these stations were worked, you will 
remember, as Continental Union stations, and not as belonging to 
the French Company. In November, 1865, 10,000 £20 preference 
shares were created and distributed to the stockholders in the propor- 
tion of one new share for eyery two shares held. The ordinary share 
capital was increased in July, 1869, by the issue of 10,000 £20 
shares, and in July, 1872, by the issue of a further 10,000 £20 
shares. The total issued capital had thus reached the figure at which 
it now stands. The shares were converted into stock in June, 1891. 
In 1874 the French Company—hitherto a Société en Commandite 
was re-constructed and converted into a limited liability company. 
Thercafter our Company, instead of directly managing the affairs 
of the French Société en Commandite, became a shareholder of the 
re-constructed Union des Gaz, holding a substantial amount of its 
shares. The dividend distributed by our Company, which had in 
1876 fallen to 6 p.ct., owing to the increased amount of capital, 
began to rise steadily, until in 1888 it reached its peak of 13 p.ct. 
(meaning also an extra 3 p.ct. to the preference shareholders), which 
rate was maintained until 1896, when a decline set in. By 1902 it 
was reduced to 8 p.ct., and by 1910 to 4 p.ct., the rate which was 
paid in 1914. From that date onwards I do not think it is neces- 
sary to make any detailed reference to our dividend-paying achieve- 
ments. In 1908 we transferred our Montargis works to the Union 
des. Gaz, and in December of that same year our Messina works 
were engulfed in the catastrophic earthquake which took place. 
Since then we have had no gas-works of our own. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


I now beg leave to move that the report and accounts be received 
and adopted, and in doing so I shall first invite your attention to the 
details of our own activities, as revealed in the profit and loss ac- 
count and balance-she:t, and later I shall refer briefly to the affairs 
of the Union des Gaz, with which Company we are, as you know, 
so closely bound up. Turning to our profit and loss account, you 
will see that management and general charges are slightly more 
than last year; but th: smallness of the increase does not call for a 
tailed analysis. The provision for taxes—income-tax on such of 
ur revenue as has not suffered deduction at source—has advanced 
om £2800 to £3000. This, though an increased debit to our profit 
nd loss account, is an excellent sign, as it indicates an increased 
stribution of dividend by the Union des Gaz. In the next itcm, ex- 
ange reserve, the annual appropriation has been increased from 
3000 to £6000. This was considered a prudent move, as our 
opes in regard to the French exchange—which is such a vital 
itter for us—still remain unfulfilled, and the prospects of a return 
the franc to anything approaching its pre-war parity are, unfor- 
‘unately, as remote as ever. On the credit side of the profit and 
S account it will be noticed that the dividend paid last January 
the preference stock absorbed £10,587 10s. of our available bal- 

e of £11,835 16s. 3d., leaving a sum of £1248 6s. 3d. to be 
arried forward. Dividends and interest received during the year 
ow an. increase from £18,663 to £23,058. This is accounted for 
ne‘pally by the increase from 3 to 5 p.ct. in the dividend paid by 
Union des Gaz. The amount of income-tax refund on manage- 
nt expenses has fallen somewhat, due to the fact that the refund 
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year. Sundry receipts, consisting mainly of transfer fees, show an 
advance from £31 to £538, indicating a somewhat greater activity 
in our stock. There remains a balance of £12,890 15s. 4d. to the 
credit of profit and loss account, which is £1055 better than last 
year. Out of this balance there was distributed in July last an in 
terim dividend of 33 p.ct. on the preference stock; and the Board 
propose paying a further 3} p.ct. in January nexi, making 7 p.ct 
for the year. This, you will remember, is the full amoun 





o which 


the preference stockholders are entitied before a dividend can be paid 
on th»: ordinary stock. This dividend will absorb 4,10,850, leaving 


£2040 15s. 4d. to be carried forward. Your Directors greatly regret 
that they are unable to recommend any distribution yet on the ordi- 


nary stock. We are gradually strengthening our position, and it 
is greatly hoped that the day for resuming payment of ordinary 
dividends is not far distant. What we must all 


a steady and sustainec |! ‘mprovement in the Fre 


chang? 


hope and pray for is 


EXCHANGE. 


While I am on the subject of the exchange, those of you who have 
attended these annual meetings regularly in past years will remember 
that we have been in the habit of exhibiting a chart showing, in 
different colours for each year, the fluctuations in the French ¢x 
change. It has been found scarcely practicable to keep this up, as 
during 1923-4 the fluctuations were so violent—especially in March, 
when the franc touched 120 to the pound—that last year’s curve 
would, on the same scule, reach somewhere up ‘in:o the room above 
our heads. On June 30 the exchange had dropped to the compara- 
tively reasonable figure of 82. It has remained ever since some- 
where in the eighties. This is quite a disastrous figure for all who 
invested in the franc at par, but I think it a good sign that the violent 
fluctuations of the early part of this year have come to an end 
'HE BALANCE-SHEET, 


If you will now turn to the balance-sheet, you will notice a con- 
siderable increase, from £)12,308 to £/23,666, in the amount of sundry 
creditors and credit balances. This is accounted for, first, by the 
addition of £6000 to exchange reserve, as shown in the profit and 
loss account; and secondly, by the profit on th» book value of cer 
tain of our investments which it was thought advisable to realize. 
We had on our books last year a number of investments in small 
provincial gas companies in England. These were very good invest- 
ments of their kind, and gave a nice yield, but they were not quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, and were not freely marketable. It was 
therefore considered that this was not an ideal class of investment for 
such a concern as ours, and we have managed to dispose of some 
of them at a figure which considerably exceeded their value on our 
books. You may rem:mber that we wrote them 


down to thei: 
market value on June 30, 1921. 


The surplus now figures among our 
credit balances as a reserve against the depreciation of our foreign 
securities; or, I should say more accurately, against the deprecia 
tion of the franc. The actual market value, in francs, of the Union 
des Gaz shares, which form the substantial portion of our foreign 
holding, is actually a good deal higher than the price at which the 
shares figure on our books, but here, again, the old bogey of ex- 
change crops up, as in the matter of the dividends received from 
these investments. This now brings me to the credit 


side of our 
balance-sheet. 


Apart from our foreign inv:stments, to which [ hav 
just referred, the book value of our English gas and genera! invest 
ments fully represents your capital, and even a considerable appre 
ciation is shown. The total amount of our investments has slightly 
increased, and the proportion of gas investments to general invest 
ments has undergone a slight change. The explanation of this | 
have already given, in the sale of our shares in small English gas 
companies. The proceeds of these sales have been re-invested in 
sound marketable securities. Cash at bankers, loans, && 
increase, 








show an 
Our banking account was on June 30 temporarily swollen 
preparatory to the distribution of the interim dividend on July 3. Th 
sundry debtors show an increase due to th» fact that our friet 
Union des Gaz owed us some £1600 at the end of the year. 1 





Is th 


think 
now, ladies and gentlemen, that I have accounted for all the figures 
on our profit and loss account and balance-sheect. 
AFFAIRS OF THE UNION DES GAZ. 
Let us now turn to a brief consideration of the affairs of the 


Union des Gaz, in which a large proportion of our capital is sunk. 
That Company, like all other public utility companies, experienced a 
disastrous time during the war, and for the few years following 
manacled as they were by the terms of their contracts, which wer 
drawn-up on a pre-war basis. As you may know, the price of gas 
was fixed then at a definite figure by a contract between the municipal 
authorities and the company supplying the gas. A continuance of 
operations on these lines was manifestly impossible—collapse and 
bankruptcy would be the inevitable result. Accordingly, when the 
price of raw material—'n our case, coals and labour—started soar 
ing, provisional arrangements were made by which the companies 
wre enabled to carry on. Such arrangements, however, were not 
sufficiently generous to enable normal profits to be made; but they 
avoided the necessity of closing-down the works, and left the ques 
tion of definite revisions of contracts until the general condition of 
affairs began to settle down. Gradually, as it became evident that 
there was no prospect of prices falling to their pre-war level, n go 
tiations were begun with the object of stabilizing th 
under which companics were to operate. Eventually a system was 
devised whereby gas companies are enabled to operate with the 
assurance of an equitable return on the capital employed, without 
being at the mercy of a sudden rise in the cost of coal or labour, or, 
on the other hand, having the opportunity of making excessive profits 
at the expense of the consumer in case these primary costs fall. Ex 
perts were nominated by th» companies and the representatives of 
the consumers. These experts made detailed and lengthy exami 
nations of our accounts over a period of years, analyzed all our re- 
ceipts and expenditure, and finally, as a result of their labours 


conditions 





s at the rate of 4s. 6d. in the pound as against §s. in the previous 








evolved a formula which wou!’ give an equitable figure for the pri¢ 
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to be charged for gas, based upon the cost of coal, the cost of 
labour and overhead charges, and on the revenue from bye-products. 
Fixed coefficients were applied to each of these items, in propor- 
tion to their importance as elements in the cost of the gas, so that 
any fluctuations in one of the component items would be reflected in 
the resultant price to be charged to the consumers. In most of the 
stations of the Union des Gaz these new formulz are in operation ; 
but in one or two instances the experts are still sitting. New con- 
tracts have been signed with the town authorities embodying these 
formule ; the terms vary slightly in different regions. The effect of 
the adoption of these new contracts can be seen in the progressive 
prosperity of the Union des Gaz. That Company was able—for the 
first time since 1914—to declare a dividend for the year 1921-2 of 
15 frs. per share (or 3 p.ct.); and for 1922-3 25 firs. (or 5 p:ct.) was 
paid. For 1923-4 an interim dividend of 15 frs. (3 p.ct.) has already 
been distributed, and I feel very confident that the final dividend to 
be declared will show an advance on the figure of 1922-3. It would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that this increased price of gas, 
which has restored a certain measure of material prosperity to the 
Union des Gaz, might act as a check on the sales, especially in 
France, where the inhabitants are by instinct more thrifty and 
economical perhaps than those of any other nation. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The gas sold in the various works amounted 
in 1923-4 to 34 million cub.m, (say, 1200 million c.ft.), as against 
31 million cub.m. in 1922-3—an increase of 10 p.ct.—and 28} mil- 
lion cub.m., in those same works, in 1913-14, when the price of gas 
was from one-third to one-quarter of what it now is. The number 
of gas consumers on June 30, 1924, was 77,657, as against 75,224 in 
1923, and 66,082 in those same works in 1914. This goes to prove, 
I think, that the Union des Gaz is a really progressive Company. 
Far from being discouraged by the deplorable negative results of 
their efforts to keep matters going during the war period, the ad- 
ministration appears to have resumed their normal activities with 
added zest after their years of labour devoted mainly to keeping their 
heads above water. Although no mention.is made of electricity in 
the title, this commodity is playing an increasingly important part 
in the activities of the Company. In 1913-14 the Company had 2300 
consumers of electricity; on June 30, 1923, there were no less than 
15,700; and at June 30 last, this had increased to almost 19,000. 
The general impression is that gas and electricity are, or should 
be, natural rivals; but at the four stations where the Union des 
Gaz has the contract for the supply of both, the two walk admirably 
hand in hand. 
LABOUR SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


One advantage which the Union des Gaz enjoys is that its interests 
are widely spread throughout France. It has stations in seaports, 
in market towns, in the wine-growing district. in the industrial mid- 
lands, and in a very large district just outside Paris. This district 
includes a highly concentrated industrial area and a number of Com- 
munes which are developing very rapidly as residential suburbs—as 
dormitories for thousands of Paris workers. There might occur 
periods of depression in the fruit and wine growing departments, in 
the Mediterranean ports, or in the industrial North or Midlands, but 
these periods would not necessarily coincide. At present, of course, 
there is no suggestion of depression in any of these. France recently 
published a statement of her total number of unemploved. The 
figure was between 400 and soo. In some of its works the Union 
des Gaz is experiencing real difficulty in finding the necessarv labour ; 
in others, the retort-house squads are still partly composed of African 
natives, who were imported as emergency workers during the war, 
when all able-bodied Frenchmen were with the Colours. There has 
been no white labour available to replace these Africans, and so they 
remain, 
POLICY OF THE BOARD. 


I have endeavoured to give you an insight into the condition of 
the Continental Union and the Union des Gaz and I think that 
you will agree with me when I state that the affairs of both Com- 
panies are not unsound. The fact, however, remains that the Con- 
tinental Union is paying no dividend on its ordinary stock, which 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The reason for this is not diffi- 
cult to explain, and may be summed-up by stating that the depre- 
ciated exchange of the franc is the sole cause for this regrettable 
omission. The Union des Gaz paid for last year a dividend of 
5 p.ct., and were the franc at gold parity we should have been able 
to pay you a dividend on the Continental Union ordinary stock of 
5 p.ct.; but unfortunately the france is depreciated, and we are there- 
fore unable to do so. The policy which your Board are pursuing is 
that of slowly, and we hope surely, consolidating our position. At 
the end of the war our condition was distinctly bad, and that of the 
Union des Gaz even worse; now the Continental Union is gradually 
recovering. We began by paying small dividends on our preference 
stock, increasing these until we can now look upon that dividend 
as fairly well assured. On the other hand, the Union des Gaz is in 
a flourishing condition, so that the omens are not unfavourable; but 
¥ do not wish to raise hopes that may not be capable ‘of realization. 
All that T can trust vou will do is to believe that vour Board are pur- 
suing a sound and conservative policy, and that we shall do our 
utmost to give the ordinary stockholders some return upon their in- 
vestment, 
THE OUTLOOK. 


It has been my custom for the last four years to go somewhat 
minutely into the state of France. so as to justify the view, which I 
still hold, that the future is not as black as it is painted by some 
authorities. I do not propose this year to inflict upon you a burden 
of statistics, or to deal too minutely with this question. partly be- 
cause an excellent work exists already, which will satisfy the curiosity 
of students of such problems—namely, the ‘f Report on the Economic 
Conditions in France,” revised to June, 1924, by Mr. J. R. Cahill, 
the Commercial Counsellor of His Majesty’s Embassy in Paris— 
and partly because T have noticed that, no cooner has mv comforting 
message, addressed to the stockholders of the Continental Union, 





gone forth, than almost immediately a sensational fall in the French 
exchange takes place. So I am not going to risk the utterance of 
any unduly optimistic sentiments, but I shall venture to quote on 
paragraph of Mr. Cahill’s excellent report, which deals with the pre- 
sent position of the French public finances: 


‘* The position, which was viewed with great anxiety in the 
early months of the year, appears now to be regarded with far 
greater composure; and it can hardly be doubted that, as a re- 
sult of the energetic fiscal measures recently adopted, of the 
notable re-birth of general confidence, and of the persistence oi 
the extremely prosperous economic condition of the country, th: 
public finances, which have already traversed their worst period, 
and which may perhaps be aided by substantial reparation pay 
ments, will tide successfully over the remaining period of 
Se 

** It would be idle to speculate as to the future course of the 
external value of the franc, in view of the many factors that con 
tribute to its formation. General European experience in the lasi 
few years has shown that the first essential to the preservation 
of the due foreign value of a national currency is the mainten- 
ance of a real equilibrium of the State expenditure and revenue ; 
and France has recently adopted measures towards ensuring this 
equilibrium. In her case, the French Parliament have voted 
the important measure of fiscal reform, which has as its essential 
features progress towards the establishment of a single State 
Budget by the transfer of the permanent charges of the (Sepa- 
rate) Reparations Budget to the General Budget, the provision 
out of revenue of about six milliards thus transferred, the com 
mencement of the abandonment of the loan policy, severe re 
trenchment in the public services, and more penetrating and 
efficient methods of tax collection. Its external value will ac- 
cordingly be strongly influenced in the first place by the actual 
results achieved by these fiscal reforms, by the maintenance of 
the undertaking not to introduce new expenditure without pro 
viding new resources, and by the proportion of the actual float- 
ing debt that may remain unfunded; and, in the second place, 
by the magnitude of the visible and invisible trade balances. 
These balances will automatically reflect the extent of the re- 
covery of French agriculture and industry, as well as the mea- 
sure of the compliance of Germany with her financial obligations 
arising out of the Treaty of Versailles. Its course will, no doubt, 
be duly sensitive to any arrangements respecting inter-allied in- 
debtedness (which has not hitherto weighed on the franc, owing 
to the absence of specific demands for repayment), as it will be 
sensitive, to a more or less degree, in accordance with the 
thoroughness of the purification of the public finances, to the 
usual happenings of moment in the political and economic 
spheres. 

‘* The positive factors that should tell in favour of a not too 
remote recovery are many. With the maintenance of peace 
France should rapidly regain, and indeed considerably surpass, 
her former productivity, as a result both of the reconstruction 
of the devastated areas and of the improvements as regards 
equipment, magnitude of units, and organization in the coal, 
mining, metallurgical, engineering, textile, and other indus- 
tries therein, and of the general improvement in the manufac- 
turing power of other areas. Alsace and Lorraine have also 
given her new resources in raw materials, ores. potash, and oil. 
as well as several highly developed industries. Her general 
improvement in the railway, canal. and port systems has been 
considerably advanced, if not completed. as in the case of the 
railways. Her agriculture is fast regaining its strength. The 
weight of unduly large imports on the franc will therefore 
tend to diminish with her increased productivity in industry and 
agriculture. 

‘* French finances have now traversed their worst period. The 
principal element of disturbance since 1919 has been the 
financing of the war damage settlements, but, as 56 milliards 
out of the total estimate of 82 milliards due had been paid bv the 
end of April, 1924, the yearly disbursements are bound to dwindle 
as regards compensation for damages both to persons and 
property. The payments to persons are already showing de- 
creases by large amounts (e.g., credits of 3.2 milliards granted 
for 1923 were reduced by 400 million frs. for 1924, and by the 
year 1930 are expected to be only 2 milliards); and pensions, 
disability compensation, annuity payments in settlement, and 
other charges, will show, as vears pass, great automatic reduc- 
tions. Many items of expenditure have shown also remarkable 
shrinkage, or have been suppressed, and the general retrench- 
ment scheme affecting the administrative service will doubtless lead 
to considerable reductions in claims on the public purse. This 
reduction in expenditure appears destined to be accompanied 
by a considerable expansion in revenue, so that, granted fairly 
normal developments, the primary causes of the depreciation of 
the French franc—undue expansion of the fiduciary currency, 
and the far greater indirect inflation by the unbroken policy of 
loans or issues of various kinds under State guarantee—should 
gradually cease to produce their inevitably pernicious effects, and, 
as gradually, the franc should recover its gold value by the 
removal of the factors most directly ministering to its present 
disease.”’ 


I have quoted at full length the conclusions come to by one who 
is well qualified to form a correct opinion on the difficult problem of 
French finance, and I am somewhat emboldened to hold the views 
expressed to you in my former addresses by the approbation of such 
a high authority. There are some persons who hold that the policy 
of the French Government is further to depreciate the value of the 
franc, so that the burden of her internal debt may be lightened—in 
fact, to resort to the policy of fraudulent bankruptcy, so successfully 
pursued by the German Government. But my long and intimate know- 
ledge of France and the French character makes me doubt the 
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accuracy of such a forecast: on the contrary, I feel sure that the 
present difficult situation will be surmounted by the traditional 


honesty, bravery, and statesmanship of the French Government and 
people. 


The Deputy-Cuairman (Sir George Touche, Bart.) said he had 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution, and, in doing so, felt 
that he could not usefully add anything to the admirable and elo- 
quent remarks of the Chairman on the past history of the Com- 
pany and the present conditions. He had observed that the Chair- 
man displayed due caution in speaking about the future of the franc, 
but in other respects he thought they would find his indications of 
their prospects distinctly encouraging. 

Mr. R. M. Lone said the Chairman had made some reference to 
investments, and in view of there being no dividend on the ordinary 
stock the proprietors would be glad to know whether the figure of 
about 41,000,000 at which these investments appeared represented 
their value to-day. Then he saw that a new Director had been 
appointed. Virtually they were now merely a Trust Company 
holding securities, and they had already a very capable Board. Was 
it necessary under the Articles of Association to have so many 
Directors, because, of course, every possible economy ought to be 
exercised while the ordinary stockholders were not getting any 
dividend ? 

Mr. W. J. STEVENs remarked that the general investments figured 
at £168,000; and, in view of the fact that their principal string 
seemed to be rather a bad one, they were hoping that this second 
string might prove very useful to the ordinary stockholders. Could 
the Chairman indicate in general terms what these investments con- 
sisted of, so that one might judge whether they would be likely to 
help them out of the difficulties in which their main investments 
had landed them—not through any fault of the Board. 

The CHatrRMAN replied that the nature of the investments repre- 
sented by the £168,000 was so very general that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to go into detail. The investments were spread 
over an extremely wide field. The Directors had adopted the policy 
which trust companies usually applied, of trying to average their in- 
vestments, and they were in this way enormously aided by the 
presence on the Board of Sir George Touche, whose knowledge. of 
trust company finance was second to that of nobody. They had been 
extremely successful, and the appreciation which was shown by these 
investments was very considerable indeed. This side of the business 
was therefore all right. So far as the Union des Gaz side of the 
matter was concerned, the depreciation was very substantial, and 
this naturally gave the Directors a great deal of anxiety, but it was 
a matter regarding which they were really ‘‘ in the lap of the gods.” 
It would be impossible to realize their large holding, except at a 
disastrous sacrifice; and so long as the Union des Gaz itself pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, and there was some prospect—as the highest 
authorities believed there was—of the franc recovering somewhat, he 
thought the proprietors might rest fairly well assured that the future 
was not too bad. With regard to the number of Directors, he 
entirely agreed with what had been said—though the amount taken 
by the Board was only £1500—and if it were possible to reduce 
this number, he would be in favour of such a step. The reason, 
however, for the number of Directors being maintained was allied 
to the Union des Gaz. The Continental Union Company were 
obliged by the Articles of the Union des Gaz to have a certain pro- 
portion of Directors on their Board, and this proportion was six. 
Therefore they must keep up to that number. It was, in fact, 
very desirable that they should have this representation. 

The resclution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF DrRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 


Proposed by the CHarrRMAN, and seconded bv Sir James F. 
RemMNANT, Bart., M.P., the retiring Directors (Sir George Alexander 
Touche, Bart., and the Rt. Hon. Lord Wargrave, P.C.) were re- 
elected, and the appointment of Mr. Stuyvesant Henry LeRoy-Lewis 
to fill the vacancy on the Board caused by the death of Mr. A. F. 
Phillips was confirmed. 

The Auditors (Mr. C. P. Crookenden, F.C.A., and Mr. G. A. Cave- 
Orme) were re-appointed, on the motion of Mr. Lone, seconded by 
Mr. W. BENNETT. 

Votes OF THANKS. 


The CHAIRMAN remarked that only one more duty remained to him, 
and it was a pleasant one—namely, to propose that the thanks of 
the meeting be accorded to the staff at home and abroad for their 
services during the past year. As he had already mentioned, the Com- 
pany had suffered a serious loss by the death of the late Secretary ; 
but fortunately in Mr. Nops they had a very worthy man to replace 
him, as well as an excellent Assistant Secretary in Mr. Swanson. 
The small staff at Drapers’ Gardens worked with great enthusiasm 
and much energy. 

he Deputy-CHaiRMAN seconded the vote, which was acknow- 
ledved by Mr. Nops on behalf of the staff. 

Proposed by Mr. W. J. Lrperty, and seconded by Mr. Stevens, a 

vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors 
for their services. 

The CHarRMAN’s response brought the proceedings to a close. 








—— 


‘he path of the Truro Corporation electric lighting project is a 
y one. The scheme prepared by the Council’s expert has not 
ith favour by many of the councillors who are not on the Light- 
ommittee and by a large number of ratepayers. A report on 
heme. has been prepared, and the Council have decided to send 


this to the Electricity Commissioners. One of the members suggested 
that they should wash their hands of the scheme, which was not satis- 
fac ‘ory to the Commissioners, was not approved by the second expert 
or the Council, and was not wanted by the ratepayers. 
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SOUTH BARRACAS (BUENOS AYRES) GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


The report adopted at last Monday’s meeting of the Company (held 
at the London Offices, No. 287, Dashwood House, New Broad 
Street, E.C.), which has already been briefly referred to in the 
‘** JouRNAL,”’ was to the effect that the debit balance brought forward 
from the previous accounts amounted to £167,798, and that after 
charging interest the debit balance of revenue account at the end 
of 1923 was 414,178, making a total debit of £181,976. During the 
period under review (1923), the Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos 
Ayres continued to supply all the gas required by the South Barracas 
Company, in accordance with the working agreement between the 
two Companies. The amount of gas sold during 1923 was 818,437 
cub.m., which compares with 508,034 cub.m. during 1922. This 
increase was mainly due to the supply having been re-established in 
districts where it had been discontinued. The sales of assets and the 
settlements with creditors, mentioned in previous reports, continue to 
be dealt with as opportunity offers. The sales of properties have 
resulted in a loss. At Dec. 31, 1922, prior lien debenture stock was 
outstanding to the extent of £20,576. Of this amount £16,315 
represents collateral security, the balance having been issued in respect 
of cash advances made to the Company. No debenture interest has 
been paid since the date of the last report. 

The Cuarrman (Mr. F. C, im Thurn), after making feeling refer- 
ences to the death on June 27 last of Mr. A. M. im Thurn (who had 
been connected with the Company for very many years, and had been 
a Director since 1910) and to the appointment of Mr. R. F. im Thurn 
to succeed him on the Board, went on to say it was quite evident, 
from the balance-sheet before them, that sooner or later a re-con- 
struction of the Company must take place, because they could never 
hope to wipe-off the heavy debit which had accumulated, pay the 
interest on the debenture stocks and loans and advances, and still 
have something left for the shareholders. They could, however, re- 
construct without the permission of the Primitiva Company, and were 
not thinking of taking any such step at present, because for various 
reasons the time was not suitable; but he thought it right again to 
place on record his opinion that, when the reconstruction was taken 
in hand, there could be nothing for the shareholders. This expression 
of opinion was only made after a full consideration of all the facts. 
The primary reason for the meeting was to comply with the Com- 
panies Acts; but he would proceed to deal with the working for the 
period under review. Turning to the revenue account, and comparing 
it with that for the previous year, the main items calling for comment 
were in connection with gas supplied by the Primitiva Company and 
gas sales. The increase in the item ‘* Cost of gas supplied by the 
Primitiva Company ’’ was due to the larger quantity of gas taken 
from them; while the receipts from the sales of gas had increased 
in a greater proportion because, when compared with 1922, the margin 
between the price per cubic metre charged by the Primitiva Company 
and the price paid by the public was slightly greater. Management 
in South Barracas showed an increase of £1561; but this difference 
was mainly due to interest and management charges paid to the 
Primitiva Company, less extraordinary expenses which figured in the 
previous accounts, and which did not appear on the present occasion, 
Taking the revenue account as a whole, the shareholders would see 
that, after charging London Office expenses amounting to £106, 
there was a working loss of £711. To this had been added interest 
charges amounting to £13,466, thereby making the total loss £14,177. 
The balance-sheet itself was much the same as it was at December, 
1922, except that unpaid interest had been added to the loans and 
advances on the liabilities side, while on the assets side there was a 
small reduction in the property account, due to sales which had been 
effected in order to settle with local creditors in accordance with 
authority given by the two classes of debenture stockholders in 1920. 

In replying to a question as to whether the Company might not 
just as well shut-down at once, the Chairman repeated that, much as 
they might like to do so, they could not take any steps at the present 
time. The matter was not altogether hopeless for the debenture 
holders. The district was a very fine one. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the retiring Director 
(Mr. R. F. im Thurn) and the Auditors (Messrs. Arthur Goddard 
& Co.) were re-elected. 


<i 





All-Night Lighting.—The Torquay Corporation have referred to 


the Highways Committee for consideration and report a letter from 
the Torquay Trades and Labour Council, asking the Corporation to 
consider the necessity of maintaining a modified or partial system of 
lighting the roads of the borough during the night. At a meeting of the 
Lighting Committee of the Sleaford Urban District Council a letter 
was read from the Sleaford Tradesmen’s Association suggesting to the 
Council the advisability of keeping a number of street lamps lighted 
throughout the night. The Committee carefully considered the 
matter; but in view of the extra expense which would be incurred, it 
was resolved to recommend to the Council that it would not be desir- 
able to alter the existing arrangements at the present time. 


Utilization of Household Rubbish.—In the administrative County 
of London, serving a population of 6,000,000, the production of house- 
hold rubbish is 1,500,000 tons per annum. Over 1,200,000 tons is 
thrown away in London, either into the sea, on the mudflats of the 
Thames estuary, or in tips in the outlying districts. This is done 
at an average cost of no less than 6s. per ton. Household refuge, 
when sorted from the more valuable material such as bottles, tins, 
rags, and paper, gives a residual which, with scientific methods of 
combustion, will evaporate about 1 to 1} lbs. of water per Ib. of 
material—equivalent to one-fifth to one-sixth the value of coal. Great 
economy could be obtained by burning all household refuse under 
steam boilers. The problem is not an easy one; but it will be solved 
as soon as the importance of the. matter is realized, 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


The past week has been quite a good one, and many collieries n 
have a full time for the rest of the ycar. Some trouble was ov 
sioned by the fog, and the conseque fit late arrival of boats. But 
position has opened out again, and arrivals of tonnage are 
satisfactory. 

There has be-n good all-round inguiry for Durham coals for ex 
shipment; but very little development in contract business for 


¢ 
1 


year, in which the position remains very uncertain. Unsereer 
bunkers have, been a good market,: up’ to 20s. f.o.b. for best sor 


and there has been much inquiry for coking makes, 
quoted up to 19s. 18s, 


which hav: b 


6d. for unscreened and for smalls. 


Gas makes have continued in good request, and firm at rec 
prices. Wear specials quote 22s. to 22s. 6d. f.o.b., and best guali 


2ts. 6d. Seconds are 18s, to 18s. 6d. 
In view of the curtailment of production next week, due to 

Christmas holidays, there is not likely to be much coal availabk 

the mark t for the rest of the month. Some 


Ircady into January. 


collieries hav 0 


bookings alr 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent, 


Nothing has occurred to give any real stimulus to business. | Wi 
the approach of Christmas household coals are being called for on 


somewhat larger scale; but even in this branch the late apath 
tone of the market has not been dispelied. Values generaliy ar 
more than upheld. If there is any improvement in the industria 


demand, it 


short of the 


is barely discernible. 
full week, 
consumers are not 

forward requirements. 


With pits mostly working a da 
and supplies easily keeping pace with demand, 

anxious strengthening 
The holiday intermission 


about reserves aga 


s likely to red 


output beyond the normal, but this prospect causes no disquiet. Fog 
gs, have accentu: 


and breakdowns on the railways arising from fogs, 
traffic delays. In the present state of the trade consumers give th 
selves little trouble on that score, but it aggravates the difficulties 
of some of the collieries, as well as the distributive branches. ‘| 
increased activity in the main market has not been maintained. | 
has lacked the support of consumptive demand. There are bet 


hopes for the coming year, and though negotiations for additio 
fuel supplies are in the tentative stage the probability is that mo 
blast-furnaces will be blown in. Nobody expects much developm 
before the end of January. Furnace coke remains firmer. <A feat 
of the market is the increased demand for D.S. nuts. Slacks 
not being taken up quite so fast as they are produced. The gas « 


trade shows the seasonal development, but no more. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


Yorkshire and Lancashire are, owing to the darker 
weather, in better demand, but, outside contract deliverics, there ap 
pears to b» nothing of moment available. Prices, therefore, ren 
steady, with indications of lower than contract figures for immed 
** spot ”’ 

The continuance of mild weather operates against an increased 
mand for household fu’l, which is still moving slowly. Several « 
lieries are reported to have accumulated smal] stocks—a most unusu 
thing for this period of the year. It is probably accounted for 
the lack of export business, which in normal times takes a cert 
percentage of large coal. 

The anticipated increase of business in the industrial section has 
not materialized, and sanér thoughts lead one to expect that it wil 
be some time before there is any apparent improvement in consump 
tion, although many collieries have inclined to advance thei 
prices for the better grade fuels. So far no new business of any « 
sequence has ben put on the. market. Gas and furnace cokes 
weak, particularly the former, 

The situation abroad still continues quiet, with the exception that 
there is a good demand for washed nuts, which have ris'n sharp! 
in price during the past fortnighf, although the present figure 
21s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull is rather low. Hards remain firm in the neig 
bourhood of 23s. f.o.b., with furnace coke at 22s. 6d., and gas co 
with a discounting tendency for the best brands, 30s. f.o.b. Hull 

Prices at Hull at the week-end were: Bunkers—Yorkshire, D« 
and Notts, large scr:ened steam, f.o.b. Humber ports, 17s. 6 
20s. per ton. Cargo for. export, f.o.b. usual shipping ports: Bb 
Yorkshire hards, Association, 22s. 73d.; Derby best hards, 22s. 6d. 
to 23s. 6d.; West Yorkshire Hartleys, 18s. 6d. to 22s.; South Yo 
shire washed doubles, 21s.; ditto, singles, 20s.; dry doubles, 15s 
16s.; South Yorkshire washed smalls, 16s. 6d. to 17s.; De: rby sl 
1 in., 11s. to 12s.; South Yorkshire rough slacks, 11s. 6d. to tas. ¢ 
gas coke, 28s. 3d. to 31s. 6d. ; foundry furnace coke, 22s, 9d.; w 
smithy poas, 24s. 6d. to 25s.; washed thirds, gd. ; 
South Yorkshire washed trebles, 6d. per ton 


Gas coals in 


sales. 


bern 


steam 19S. 


22S. 


i = ahs 


Hot-Water Supply for London County Council Houses.—-Refe 


was made in last week’s* *‘ Journat ”’ (p. 738). to the report of 
Housing: Committce,*in which it- was suggest»d that in the next 

of dwellings erected by the.London County Council an experiny 
instalation for constant hot water should. be provided. When the re 


port came before the Council. last week it was received and adopted 
without comment, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tac Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Dee. 15. 

Pitch maintains a decidedly firm tendency, although the amount 
of business reported is not large. The price is steady at from 
52s. 6d. to 55s. per ton in bulk at makers’ works 

Creosote continues in demand and is firm at from 63d. to 63d. per 
gallon, although it is said that in some directions higher figures have 
been suggested. 

Solvent naphtha, 95/160, stands at about 1s. 8d. per gallon; while 
pure toluole and pure benzole are from 1s, 11d. to 2s, per gallon net. 

There are no other changes to record. 


Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Dec. 15. 

Prices for tar products are unchanged, 

While there has been no actual alterat.on in the price of pitch, the 
market is decidedly quieter, and Continental buyers appear to be 
holding off for the moment. It is possible that there will not be any 
contracts of importance settied until the turn of the year. 

Creosote is very firm indeed, and the demand from America con- 
tinues, 

Water-white products are still firm. Benzole is decidedly scarce, 
while’ solvent naphtha is fetching improved prices. 

Anthracene is very dull indeed. The production in this country ap- 
pears to be in excess of the demand. Naphthalene is quiet. Crude is 
fetching very poor prices, while as regards refined the makers are 
feeling the severe Continental competition. 

Crystals carbolic is still neglected. English makers are finding it 
almost impossible to compete with German quotations. Crude car- 
bolic in consequence is neglected; while there is little or no demand 
for cresylic acid. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 31s. 6d. to 36s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 50s. to 
52s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 46s. 6d. to 47s. 6d.; Liver- 
pool, 48s. to 4gs. ; Clyde, 50s. to 51s. Benzole go p.ct., North, 1s. 4d. to 
is. 5d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 1209 C., 9}d. to roid. naked at makers’ 
works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, ts. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d., nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, 
North, 73d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 1s, 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in buik, North, 
liquid, 53d. to 53d. ; salty, 54d. to 5$d.; Scotland, 53d. to 54d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 6%d. to 7d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 7d. to 
is. 8d. prompt. Naphthalene, £13 to £115; salts, £4 to £7. bags 
included. Anthracene, ‘ A’? quality,°3}d. per minimum 4o p.ct., 
purely nominal; ‘‘ B ’’ unsaleable. 








LATEST IMPROVEMENTS—*BEARSCOT’ TUBES—MADE IN ALL SIZES. 





Aldershot Council and Gas Company Agree. 

Mention was made in the ** Journal’? for Oct. 29 (p. 300) of the 
fact that differences between the Aldershot Borough Council and 
the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company had been 
amicably settled, and that iitigation between the two bodics had eom 
to an end. Acknowledgment was made of the services that had been 
rendered in arriving at this settlement by Mr. Kk. W. Edwards 
(Chairman and Managing Director of the Gas Company), Mr. N. 
Clinton (the Company’s local Solicitor), and the Town Clerk. When 
at their last meeting the Council’s seal was set to the agreement, it 
Was mentioned that the litigation thus ended had been in progress 
for some years, and the Deputy Mayor (Alderman H. Ainger, J.P.) 
said that ** peace had been obtained without selling principle.”’ Thi 
agreement deals with claims regarding filling-in trenches and re- 
instating roads, and the discharge by the Company of liquids into 
the Corporation’s sewers under certain conditions. The Corporation 
give the following undertaking: ‘* The Borough Council will not in 
repairing their roads use such rollers and other things to repair their 
roads as to cause damage to the Company's existing pipes, valves, or 
the like, without either giving the notices under section 153 of th 
Public Health Act, 1875, to have the level of the same altered and 
the depth at which they are laid increased, or without giving such 
pipes, valves, and the like, adequate protection, And, further, that 
should any of the Company’s existing pipes, valves, and the like, be 
damaged by the Borough Council, they, the Borough Council, will 
bear the cost of repairing the same.” 





a - 


Reduction in Price of Gas at Stafford.—At a recent meeting, the 
Stafford Gas Committee recommended that the price of gas to all 
quart:rly and prepayment consumers should be reduced by 2d. per 
1ooo c.ft., as from Jan. 1 next; the actual reduction being made i 
respect of the meter readings in the March quarter, 1925,  Alder- 
man P, J. Young, Chairman, was sure the Council would congratu- 
late the Gas Manager (Mr. T. H. Poulson) on such an excellent 
result. 


Fire at the Blyth Gas-Works.—Last Sunday week, at about 
8 a.m., the holder which the Blyth Gas Company use for supplying 
gas to the town and district was inadvertently overfilled while chang- 
ing-over to different holders. Consequently a certain amount of gas 


was allowed to ‘* blow ”’ fairly heavily for a short time. The escap- 
ing gas by some means became ignited, and caused a rather alarm 
ing position for a few moments. The damage to the holder does 


not appear to be of serious extent, but this can only be ascertained 
at a later period when interior examination will be permissible. 
The supply of gas to the town and district was not in any way inter- 
rupted; as a matter of fact the holder was submerged, and the 
escaping gas stopp:d, before the arrival of the fire brigade, 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


ae ee 


Tue triumphant success of the Greek Loan was 


on the Stock Markets, gilt-edged stocks especi- 


the feature of the past week. It is rumoured|ally. Colonial issues were somewhat de- 
that one syndicate alone made application for|pressed. The demand for increased wages 
over six times the amount of the issue. At|from the National Union of Railwaymen 


the time of writing, the method of allotment 
that will be adopted is not known, but the pre- 
liminary announcement that applications for 
£2000 and under will not participate, has 
brought considerable criticism and a stream of 
protests from the smaller applicants. 























caused Home Rails to sag, but Metropolitans, 
on the renewal of the rumours of absorption, 
improved slightly. 


Attention has been drawn ‘to the high prices 


being 
shares. 


paid for the more 


popular 


Industrial 


Calculating the yield on the dividends 


























Che opening of Parliament hadi little effect! paid for 1923, the return in a number of cases 
| Divid nds. 
| Whee io Quota- Rise + or ger] 
Issue. | Share.| Pr | Last NAME, tions. Fali — on vr 
| Dividend. anys it, Dec. 12. Week. ces. 
| 
£ loPs a.| +) | “lo p.a. | 
171,978 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | 5 5 Aldershot 5 p.c.max.C. . | 80—83 = os 
235,492 ” ” | 4 | 4 Do, 4p.c. Pref. . 72—77 ee 734—74 

»551,868 | 4, Sept. 25 6 | 6 | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 64—69 aa 65§—65 
374,000 | 5 ius 10 ha — |b . 2 Do. 4 Bibs. Deb. . 63—68 ee . 
300,000 | 5 | Oct. 23 | 8 | 8 Bombay, Lt ‘ 5—5t +“ 5t 
to0,000 | 10 | Aug. 14 | 8% 8% | Bournemouth Fy p.c. 124—133 . 
425,050 10 7 7 ‘ B7p.ec.. . | 124—13 i 12§—12} 
150,000 10 ” |  - © Do, Pref. 6 p.c.. — 5 3 ee ee 

50,000 | Stk. June 26 | Sint ® Do. 3 p.c. Deb.. | 57—60 sia oa 
162,025 |» ” | 4 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. | 77—80 . + 
992,045 |» July 10 | 6% | 6% Becatient ACon. . . . | It4—IT9 = 
990,500 |» ” | 64 64 Do. B New + « | 134—119 ee sag—aae 42 

76,000 » » se Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 89—94 oe oe 
306,690 | 55 June 12 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . 75—80 ee ee 
181,337 ” ’ = 6 Do. 6p.c.Rich.Red.Deb.| 100-105 ee * 
214,740 |» Aug. 28 | 11} Ff Brighton & Hove Orig. . | 170—175 ‘a 1744—175 
244,200 ” ” & 8 Do, a or | t25—128 | ee ee 

1,287,500 ” July 24 5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. max. | 924—93$a) ae oa 
855,000 |» Sept. 25 a 8 British Ord. . » + | 15§—120 | ide 1164—t17} 
100,000 ” June 26 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref... | 125—130 és sa 
120,000 | »» ” + 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . | 72—77 ee oo 
100,000 | 10 May 22 6 8 Cape Town, Ltd. . 7—38 ee as 
100,000 | _ 10 Nov. 6 “4 “ og ‘ p.c. Pref.. . 6—7 ee o. 
150,000 | Stk. June 26 4 4 .c. Deb.. | 72—77 an oe 
626,860 ” July 24 a Ge. Condit Cea: | 97—rOO | ee ee 
237,860 ” June 26 7 7 Do. 7% p.c. Red. Deb. | 103—106 a i 
157,150 ” Aug. 14 64 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . | 86—grb 3a - 

1,513,280 » July 24 6 6 Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. - | 94-907 > 944—96 
360,000 |» a 6 6 Do. 3¢p.c.Cap. .| 9:—97 | ‘ 9 
475,000 |» June 12 3 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb. . | 58—61 | ‘ 57360 

4000 » | %4Jan.t5 | — | — | Continental Union, Ltd. . | 35—<ao | -2 3 
200,000 | ea Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 89—94 | “ 924—93 
660,000 as Aug. 28 | 64 | 6% | Croydon sliding scale . . | 10z—r105 | +1 103§—104 
284,975 ” 9» | 5 5 - _max.div.. . . | 84—87 | a 86—87 
492,270 ” Aug. 28 9 6 Derby Con. . . + « | 107—rI0c} Re os 

55,000 |» Julv ro 4 4 Do. b. » + | 74-~760¢ ee * 

1,002,180 | 10| July 24 2 | 6 | European, Bis, 8—9 ne 8—8} 

16,503,045 | Stk. | Aug. 14 54 | 54 | Gas eo & Coke 4 p.c. Ord. | 944—9%} | -3 95s—95t 

2,600,000 | 55 ” Soe Do. 3$p.c.max. .| 61—64 ee 62—634 

4,062,235 | » » bcd — 4) Do. 4 p.c.Con. Pref. | 79—81 | i 80—81 

4,761,930 | », | Juner2 | 3 | 3 De. 3p.c.Con. Deb. | 60—63 | se 61—62} 
130,000 | 4, -- | 10 10 Do. = p.c. Bonds ee ae 

42,000 | 4, 74 7 Do. p.c. Ilford Deb. | ee | és oe 
82,500 ” Sept.tr | 6 6 Hastings & z “i 5p.c.Conv.| 95—100 | ie - 
258,740 | 5 ; a 5 Do. p.c. Conv. | 75—80 | = ee 
70,000 1o | Sept.25 | 10 10 ©6| Hongkong : Chita, Ltd. . | 16—17 | ee - 

86,600 | Stk. Aug. 4 10 10 | Hornsey 7 138—143 ee ee 

1,976,000 99 Nov. 20 | 30 to | = Continental Cap.. 175—180 | +2 175—179 
263,050 ” Aug. 14 3 3t | 3% p.c. Red. Deb. | 70—73 | oe *. 
235,242 o Aug. 14 | | | Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord... 97—102 | ee . 

2,127,340 |» Aug.14 | 5 | 5% | Liverpool 5p.c. Ord. . . | 91}—9130! +} out 
600,000 ee Sept.25 | 7 | 7 | Do. 7p.c. Red. Pref. | 104—107)) a 104 
165,736 2 Aug. 28 | 8 9 | Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. . . | :25—135 | eo os 

63,480 9 June 26 3 3 | Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . 55—60 a we 

75,000 Dec. 4 7 5 | Malta & Mediterranean 3t—3%* = ee 
541,920 | Stk. Nov.20 | 4 4 Montevideo, Ltd. 60—65 -. 

1,575,892 ” July 24 | 58 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 834—84d ia 84 
250,166 | 5 ” 4 4 . 4 p.c. Pref.. | 74—75d ae os 
529,705 ” June 26 | 3% 38 | Do. 34 p.c. Deb. | 69-714 | a ee 
15,000 10 Aug. 28 1r* | xr | North Middleses z pe. . 16—17 | ‘ie ee 
75,940 10 ” 7% | 710 7 an 11g—11} | ee . 
300,000 | Stk Dec. 4 7 9 Oriental, Ltd. . 98—101*| oe ee 

138,120 ” June 26 | 7% | 7 Plym’th & Ston’house 5 'p.c. rI2—I17 +2 1144—115 

60,000 50; Aug. 28 | 13 | 133 PortseaIslandB .. . 99—102 ee ee 
100,000 50 | i Ve | S08 i 95—1I00 | ee 

2,289,909 r | _ | — | — | PrimitivaOrd. . ; 8/6—9/6 +-/6 8/6—9/1} 
311,100 too | Dec. r | 4 Ir «4 Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. . 76—79* ee 78—78} 
600,000 | Stk. fmy me | 4 lle Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 61—63 ae ee 
220,335 ”» Jume 26 | 4 4 Do. B. Aires 4 p.c. Rd. Db.) 51—63 me ic 
321,670 ” ” 4 4 Do. R’r P’te 4 p.c. Rd. — 61—63 on ee 
150,000 10 | Sept.25 6 6 San Paulo —~— Pref. . 74-77 ti 785 
125,000 50; July 1x ; 5 Do. sem nae Deb. 42—44 ee ee 
270,000 | Stk. Aug. 28 |5/8/4 | 5 Sheffield 103—105¢ we “ 
419,968 » | » 5/8/4 5 Do. + + « | 103--105¢ se be 

1,047,000 | 4 ° |5/8/4 5 Do. C . . 103—105¢ ne ras 

90,000 Io | Oct. 23 8 6 South African . ns I—9 ait ie 

6,609,895 | Stk. | Aug 14 6} 5 South Met. Ord.. . . 100—102 ee 100—101} 
102,580 9 July ro 5 x Do. Red Pref. . 9&—100 “s oe 

1,895,445 |» ” 3 3 = 3 p.c. Deb. . 60—63 ee . 
734,000 o Sept, 11 at 64 a Red.Deb. 104—106 = 104§— 109} 

91,500 9 Aug. 28 ou ‘Shields - « « | 1394—136d has be 

£,087,795 ” Aug. 14 | 6§ South Suburban Ord. 5 107—112 +2 1073—109} 
368,837 |» tune 26 5 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb. | 93—r100 ae 99—99% 
647,740 » Nov. 6 $- fos Scuth’mpt’n Ord. 5 p.c. max.| 83—86 whe on 
121,275 *” June 26 4 4 4 Pp.c. +| 73-78 ee ee 
250,000 » Aug. 28 : oe Suagene 7 FA ton Red. Pref. 102—104 a oe 
200,000 o june 26 Ok | Oh St Pc. . Red. Deb. . | 104—106 ve 105} 
120,000 | ,, uly 24 8 8 Tottenhent istrict A 5 p.c.| rr8—121 ‘a 17 
882,275 * pa | 6 | & \e B3$p.c. | 102—105 ee 1003—103 
181,255 » | Jumer2 | 4 Lm Do, ¢p.c. 76—80 oe oe 
258,251 pa Aug. 28 (7/14/4 5 Tynemouth Con. and New | 84—86d ne 

xbridge, Maidenhead, & | 

187,294 | 5, Aug. 28 6 | 6 Wycombe 5 p.c.. - | 102—107 | ee es 

68,330 ” Aug. 28 —| 5 — 5 p.c. pref, 95—100 ee 97 

g1,800 | ,, —_ ;— = Do. 5 ° ¢. Maidenh’d 100—105 os at 
| | | EE imbledon, | 
and Epsom— 

30,000 * July 10 bas, oma 5 p.c. | 140—145 ee ee 
255,636 | 5» pam 7 Do, B st ane + | 120—125 os an 
108,075 } ” ” \6hio 6/9 6 Do. * «© | 102-107 oe oe 
240,865 |» ” | 6/7/9 | 6/9/6 New Ordinary. © es eat . oe .- 
$52,000 Pm ne 7 |g Wimbledon 5 p.ct. . . | 116—121 ee 2184 

7000 |» "2 | 2? Epsom 5 p.ct.. - . | 122327 | ee ot 

B,416 |» June 26 1.$ 3 3p.c. Deb. . + 2) 58—6r | we I 

Quota‘ions ati—a-—Bristol, 6,—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d—Newcastle, ¢.—Sheffield. * Ex: div; 





is little over 5 p.ct., while in the case of two 
companies—Fine Cotton Spinners and General 
Electric—it is under 5 p.ct. The confidence 
displayed must be gratifying to the undertak- 
ings concerned, and it is hoped that investors 
will not have cause, on the publication of the 
accounts for 1924, to regret their optimism. 

In the Gas Market prices generally were 
maintained. There was a slight setback in the 
Gas Light ordinary ; but it will be noticed that 
the Plymouth and Stonehouse 5 p.ct. recovered 
the drop of 2 points upon which we commented 
last week. 

‘The following transactions were. recorded 
during the week : 

On Monday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 733, 
Alliance and Dublin 658, 653, British 1173, 
Commercial 3} p.ct. 944, Continental Union 
36, European 8, Gas Light and Coke 95, 953, 
954) 953) 95% 95%, 33 p.ct. maximum 62, 
4 p.ct. preference 81, 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 613, 
Imperial Continental 175, Primitiva 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 1y11 613, South Metropolitan 1003, 
101, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 1074, 1093, Tot- 
tenham 3”? 103, Uxbridge Maidenhead 
Wycoinbe 5 p.ct. preference 97, Wandsworth 
(Wimbledon) 1183. Supplementary prices, 
Colonial Association 5 p.ct. debenture 713, 72, 
South Suburban 7 p.ct. debenture 1053. 

On Tuesday, Bombay 53, Brentford ‘* 
114, 115, Commercial 3 p.ct. debenture 577, 
Gas Light and Coke 953, Primitiva 8s. 6d., 
8s. gd., gs., San Paulo 6 p.ct. preference 73%, 
South Metropolitan South Suburban 
5 p-ct. 108, 5 p.ct. debenture gg. 

On Wednesday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
74, Alliance and Dublin 66, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
g5, Continental Union 7 p.ct. preference 924, 
93, Croydon sliding-scale 104, European 83, 
83, Gas Light and Coke, 95, 954, 954, 95%; 
95%, 34 p-ct. maximum 633, 3 p.ct. debenture 
624, Imperial Continental 1763, 177, 1784, 179, 
Plymouth and Stonehouse 5 p.ct. 114}, 115, 
Primitiva 4 p.ct. debentures 78, 78} ex div., 


B” 


3 
1003, 


South Metropolitan 100, 101}, 6} p.ct. deben- 
ture 1043, 1053, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 108, 
1083, 109, 5 p.ct. debenture 99}, Tottenham 
* B” 1023. 

On Thursday, Bournemouth ‘B”’ 123, 
Brentford “‘A’” 114, *“*B” 1143, 1153, 


Brighton and Hove 174}, British 1163, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 943, 96, Croydon 1033, 104, 
maximum dividend 86, 863, European 8, Gas 
Light and Coke 95, 958, 4 p.ct. preference 80, 
Imperial Continental 177, 178}, Primitiva 
8s. 6d., 8s. gd., 8s. gd., South Barracas, 3d., 


South Metropolitan 1003, South Suburban 
5 p.ct. 1084, Tottenham ‘‘A” 119, * B 
1023. Supplementary prices, Croydon 6 p.ct. 


debenture 102, 103, 7 p.ct. debenture 
Swansea 5 p.ct. maximum 853, 86. 
On Friday, Bournemouth ‘‘ B’’ 124, Brent- 
ford ‘‘ A” 114, ‘* B ’’ 114, Brighton and) Hove 
175, British 1163, Commercial 3 p.ct. deben- 
ture 60, Croydon sliding-scale 103}, maximum 
dividend 87, Gas Light and Coke 95, 954, 9535 


105; 106, 


953, 33 p-ct. maximum 63, Imperial Con- 
tinental 177, Primitiva 8s. 7}d., 8s. gid., 
gs. 13d., South Metropolitan 101, 1014, 63 p.ct. 


debenture 108%, 109, 1093, Swansea 6) p.ct. 
debenture 105}, Tottenham ‘‘ B’”’ 1003, Tuscan 
258., Wandsworth 3 p.ct. debenture 60}, O1. 
Supplementary prices, Town of Dudley 7 p.ct. 
debenture 106. 
In the Money Market, conditions generally 
were on the quiet side. Loan rates were 
comparatively easy ; but at the end of the week 
the usual relaxation was not apparent, and 
rates were maintained. The placing of 
43,000,000 of New South Wales three months’ 
Bills at a discount of 33 p.ct. was an unusual 
event. Treasury Bills averaged £3 138. 5°98d. 
>.ct. 
The feature of the Foreign Exchange Market 
was the advance in the value of the dollar- 
sterling, which on Tuesday touched 4°71%- 
This high rate was, however, not maintained, 
and the price gradually fell, until it closed on 
Saturday at 4°69}. The French exchange was 
firm at 87°77}. Belgian francs closed’ at 95°30- 
Indian rupees appreciated slightly, the average 
being just over a6. 6d. Argentine dollars 
closed lower at 4433 

Silver improved on "the week and closed a 
33ied. per oz. ‘ 

The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5, 1923. Bankers 
deposit rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 2 pxct. at call and 
2} p.ct. at notice. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


- Edward Le Bas & Co, ° 


Intimation has been received that on Jan, 1 next the tube and 
fittings business of the Company will be carried on under the title 
of the Le Bas Tube Company, Ltd., Dock House, Billiter Street, 
E.C. 3. 

The Blakeborough Valve Factory. 

One of a series of articles under the heading of ‘‘ The Workshops 
of Great Britain,’’ in the pages of ‘‘ The British Engineer’s Export 
Journal,’’ deals with the Woodhouse Works, Brighouse, of Messrs. 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Ltd. (who are associated with Messrs. 
George Kent, Ltd.). This article, which appeared in the October 
issue, describes the magnitude of the firm’s operations in the manu- 
facture of valves, and what is said in this respect is borne out by the 
reproduction of a number of photographs of the works. The largest 
and the smallest valves made by the firm are illustrated—the respec- 
tive bores being 94 in. and } in. 

J. & W. B. Smith’s Supplementary List. 

A useful up-to-date priced supplement (List G.187) to their general 
catalogue has just been issued by Messrs. J. & W. B. Smith, Ltd., 
of Nos. 15 to 23, Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1. Upon the 
numerous profusely illustrated pages are shown the firm’s well-known 
‘* Glasmi ’’ burners and ‘* Silva ’’ lamps for both indoor and outdoor 
lighting. In addition to mantles, there is also included a large selec- 
tion of small brass fittings, together with artistic brackets and pen- 
dants for inverted burners. The Company’s fittings, it is mentioned, 
are all British made from solid drawn tubes; while all cocks have 
washer niting. Glass globes, bowls, and bead and silk shades are 
illustrated in great variety. The firm specialize in electro-plating 
and relacquering ; these processes being carried out on their own 
premises by thoroughly equipped up-to-date plant. 

Bennis Chain Grate Stokers. 


A new type of chain grate stoker install«d by Messrs. Ed. Bennis 
& Co., Ltd., of No. 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W., for the 
Cwmaman Coal Company, Ltd., is fitted with a narrow link which in 
practice has proved highly successful. Its advantages generally are 
that, owing to the larger air space area, it is possible to burn about 
20 p.ct. more fuel per square foot of grate than on other makes 
with a correspondingly increased boiler duty. The efficiency generally 
is also increased by the better combustion of the fuel, and the life is 
reported to be substantially longer than that of other types of links. 
The increased evaporation on the test boiler fitted with this stoker 
over five forced-draught hand-fired boilers, on two days when tests 


| 
| 
: 





were carried out, amounted to 67 and 62 p.ct, respectively. The 
coal used was ordinary Cwmaman unwashed colliery rough small, 
being of the dry steam coal variety, with a volatile of about 9 p.ct., 
and containing from 16°5 to 22°5 p.ct. of ash. 


—— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Gasholder Repairs and Addition. 


Tenders are invited by the Newbury Corporation for repairing, 
and adding an additional lift to, a two-lift gasholder. [See advertise- 
ment on p. 803.| 


Vertical Retort Brickwork. 


The Arbroath Gas Corporation are asking for tenders for the 
renewal of the brickwork of two ovens of vertical retorts. [See adver- 
tisement on p. 803.] 





EXTENSIONS. 
New Retorts for South Molton. 

Owing to the increased consumption of gas at South Molton 
the Gas Manager (Mr. A. Braddick) recommended the erection of a 
bench of six retorts in a shed adjoining the present retort-house, at 
a cost of about £980. The report was referred to the Gas Committee. 


—_- 





At a meeting of the Redcar Town Council last week, it was 
decided to purchase a 23 acre site close to the gas-works. It was re- 
ported that the new gasholder was almost completed, and would be 
in use by the middle of the present month. 


A slight outbreak of fire occurred at the Halifax Corporation 
Gas-Works on the 1toth inst, It was found that some supports of a 
coke conveyor had become ignited; but owing to the quick discovery, 
and the sharp attendance of the fire brigade, very little damage was 
done. 


Mr. J. A. Richmond presided last Wednesday, at the Duke of 
Cornwall Hotel, over the first-annual dinner of the Plymouth and 
Stonehouse Gas Company’s Bowling Club; others present including 
Messrs. J. H. Ellis (President), P. S. Hoyte, G. H. Bolton, and 
J. W. Walters. Messrs. W. G. Hayward and A. Router won the 
President’s prizes, Mr. Hayward also taking the members’ special 
prize. For their kindness to members during the season, Mrs. R. 
Taylor and Mrs. A. Lugg were presented with handbags. There 
was an enjoyable musical programme. 














Now in the Press. 


FOR GAS ENGINEERS. 


THE “JOURNAL” DIARY AND GAS 
CALENDAR, 1925. 


The book (in handy size for the pocket) has been written 
and compiled by Dr. W. B. Davipson, who is well known 
as a scientific authority in the Gas Industry. It is a com- 
pendium of valuable information for Gas Engineers on both 
sides of the Industry, and will therefore be a constant com- 
panion. It also (in addition to the Diary) incorporates a 
list of the Gas Undertakings of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the latest particulars as to make, calorific value (de- 
clared and supplied) or illuminating power, &c. 


Price 7 / 6 sopost free. 











Ready Friday, Dec. 19. 
FOR GAS SALESMEN. 


THE “GAS SALESMAN’S ” DIARY 
AND HANDBOOK, 1925. 


The ‘‘ Useful Information” for Gas Salesmen has been 
revised throughout and largely extended. It now includes 
sections dealing with the “ N.G.C.” Cooker, the Gas Con- 
sumption of Different Appliances for both domestic and 
industrial use, and the Flow of Gasin Pipes. Information re- 
garding the ‘Standard " Meter has been considerably ampli- 
fied ; and the whole is accompanied by a Complete Index. 
A Limp Cover with flush edges, rounded corners and back, 
greatly improve this year’s Diary. 


3/6 





Price post free. 


Publishers: WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the wvriter—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 
in consequence of the Christmas Holiday, all communica- 
tions for the next issue of the “JOURNAL” should reach 
the office not later than the first post on Monday, Dec. 22. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 


‘ines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. | 


ae Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
otices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. Gd. 


Telegrams: “ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


United ONE YEAR. = HALF-YEAR. = QUARTER. 
Kingdom ) Advance Rate: 35/- e 18/- me 10/- 


& Ireland) Credit Rate : 40/- .. 2if- ws N/G 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A. } 35/ 
Payable in Advance “i - ~ °° = 


Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance } 40/- a 22/6 oo 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘“‘ JournaLs ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed tp 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4, 


Telephone: Central 6055. 
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OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Patmerston Hovse, 
Oxtp Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


“*STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘‘ Volcanism, London.” 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone : RusHoLME 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.5, 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gaszous Lams,” 





ATENTS and Trademarks. Inver- 

tors’ Advice, Handbook and Cons. free. B. T. 

ine (Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., Canada and U.S.A.), 

1464, QuEEN VicToRIA STREET, LONDON. 38 years’ refs. 
’Phone 682 Cent. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvEeRTOWN, 
Telegrams—" Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Rovyat 1166. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
Josern Taytor (SaturatTors), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bonron. 
Telegrams—“ Saturs tors, Botton.”’ Telephone 848. 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited, and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Wok Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 

Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


jy orceineon BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 





“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





es HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 8, p. 120. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
© Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHAm, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonvon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘*Brappock,OLpHAM,’’ and ‘‘MrTrique, Lams, Lonpon.” 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 





Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
‘**PREPARED” AND ‘*UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES 





Telegrams: 
** BripuRMAT, LEICESTER.” 


Telephone : 
LEICESTER 5096. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.”’ Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyre. 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 





WH Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 


CHELTENHAM GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


DISTRIBUTION SUPERINTENDENT. 
WING to death there is now a 


Vacancy for a SUPERINTENDENT to supervise 
the laying of Mains and Services and to Take Control 
of the Gas-Fitting Staff of the Company. : 

Applicants must have thorough Experience in Con- 
trol of Workmen and Complete Knowledge of all up- 
to-date Gas Appliances and Practice of Gas-Vitting, 
including Meter Repairs. Good Orgavizer essential. 
House provided. 

Apply, in writing, stating Salary, Age, and Experi- 
ence. 


A. H. Wyart, 
Clerk. 
Essex Place, 
Cheltenham. 
Dec. 4, 1924. 


HOWROOM Attendant and Sales 
ASSISTAN? required for Gas Undertaking on 
South Coast with annual make of about 120 million 
c.ft. Gas. Candidates to be proficient in all Applica- 
tions of Gas for Lighting, Heating, and Power; to be 
capable of giving sound advice on these matters to 
Consumers ; and to be well up in Sales of Gas Appli- 
ances. Applications, with copies of Three Recent 
Testimonials, also stating Salary required, to be for- 
warded by Dec. 24, to No. 7495, ‘* Gas JourRNAL, 11, 
Bott Court, FLEET STREET, B.C. 4. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following Positions : 

RETORT HOUSE FOREMAN for shift work. Age 
between 30 and 40. Must have had Experience with 
W.D. Vertical Retorts, also Horizontal Retorts, 
eguipped with Stoking Machinery. 

YARD FOREMAN. Preference will be given to one 
who has had Experience of Erection Work. 

Apply, stating Wage required, with references, to the 
Gas ENGINEER, 6, GEORGE STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


RAUGHTSMAN wanted, for a period 

of Twelve Months, on a 250 Million Works in 

the North of England. Must be accustomed to getting 
out Detailed Drawings, Specifications, and Quantities 
for Gas-Works Extensions. 
Apply, stating Age, Qualification, and Experience, 
together with Salary required, to No. 7499, “*Gas 
JouRNAL,”’ 11, Bott Court, FLEET Street, B.C, 4, 


1,42 Firm of Gas Appliance Manu- 


facturers require the Services of a Young Man 
with Technical and Practical Knowledge to Train up 
for a Position of Trust. 











OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 3 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


(See p. 748.) 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, E.C.,3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 








XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 

Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 

Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates to 

Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘‘ SouTHBOURNE,” Borres- 

FORD, Notts. 


DVERTISER, well known in Gas 
Industry, is desirous of negotiating with some 
good Meter Firm for a Position. Well up in the latest 
Designs and Cheapest Methods of Manufacturing Wet 
and Dry Meters, Station Meters, and Governors, and 
all kinds of Gas Apparatus. 
Address No. 7500, ‘Gas JouRNAL,” 11, Bott Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 4, 


Gcortsman , over 16 years’ experience 


with large Gas Corporation, various departments, 
showrooms, &c., seeks situation London area as 
SALESMAN, REPRESENTATIVE, &c. Knowledge 
of all makes Cooking and Heating Appliances. 

Address No. 7501, ‘Gas Journat,” 11, Bott Court, 
FLeer Street, E.C, 4. 














PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
URIFIERS.—Dry lutes, 10 ft. sq. 


and 10 ft. by 8 ft. Also 8 ft. sq. and 10 ft. by 84 ft. 
Condensers.—6 in. and 8 in. Vertical Pipe Con- 
densers. Also Patent Baffle Plate Condensers. 
Livesey _Washer.—8 in. Connections. 
.Tower Scrubbers.—5 by 30, 44 by 86, 44 by 18, 
4 by 12, 8 by 12. 
Exhausters.—2000 to 50,000 c.ft. per hour cap. 
Station Meters and Governors.—6 in. and 
8 in. Connections, several nearly new. 
Gasholder and Steel Tank.—10,000 capacity. 
Also in stock PUMPS, TANKS, VALVES, CAST- 
IRON PIPES, TUBING, &o. 
Send us your inquiries, 


Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd., 


Cuurca-FEenton, ria LEEDS. 


URIFIERS.— One Set of four, 10 ft. 
square, Dry Covers, ** Weck’s’’ Valve and Con- 
nections, Lifting Gear complete. Absolutely equal to 
new, £300. Other good Second-Hand Plant. 
Address No. 7490, ‘Gas JounnaL,”’ 11, Bout Court, 
Fuzer Street, E.C. 4. 


OR SALE— 
One GASHOLDER and STEEL TANE, 15.000 
cubic feet capacity. 
Apply, Bares & Sons, Wieston Lanes, AYLESTONE, 
LEICESTER. 


OR SALE—The Leatherhead Gas 

Company have Six PURIFIERS for sale, about 

14 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, together with Lifting Appa- 

ratus, Valves, and Connections complete as now in use. 
Apply to C. Towers, Gas Works, LeaTHERHEAD. 








OR SALE—Bound copies of the 
“GAS JOURNAL” Complete from January, 
1886, to December, 1923, also bound Copies of the 
‘“* Transactions” of the Institute of Gas Engineers 
from 1903 to 1923 complete. Both in Excellent Con- 
dition. 
Offers to No. 7497, ‘* Gas JourNAL,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
Fuget StrezT, E.C, 4. 


O Engineers and Managers with a 
STOCK of 16-in. C.I. SPIGOL and SOCKET 
PIPES surplus to requirements. f 
The Wellington (Salop) Gas Company require & 
quantity of above size Pipes, and will be glad to make 
Offers for same (either new or second-hand) to any 
Engineer who may feel disposed to Sell. 


ANTED, immediately, single lift 
GASHOLDER in STEEL ‘TANK, 10,000 to 
15,000 c.ft. capacity. 
Particulars to The ManaGcer, Gas-Works, Bisxors 
StroRTFORD. 3 


OC. and Spig. Pipes, 14 ins. and 20 ins. 
diam. Also SPEC1AL PIPHS, Cheap for Quick 
bale. 








Address, No, 7498, ** Gas JournaL,” 11, Bout Court, 





Fuexet Street, B,C, 4. 


Firtu BuakELey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., CHURCH FENTON, 
via LEEDS, 
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